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NON-SLIPPERY 


SEAL-O-SAN is positively non- 
slippery lt permits a player to race 
toward his basket, receive a pass, stop 
dead and shoot, without danger of 
slipping, skidding or falling. It makes 
possible the perfect execution of run- 
in and pivot plays. 100% sure foot- 
ing allows a fast running man to stop 
instantly. It prevents him from charg- 
ing into an opponent and committing 
@ foul, which may often decide the 
outcome of a game Seal-O-San is the 
coach's greatest ally Any good team 
can turn out a better brand of basket- 
ball on a Seal-O-San'd floor 


A\no yet the floor gleams with beauty from the 
bleachers! This feature of SEAL-O-SAWN treated floors is a 
big help to the players, as they see only one ball when drib- 
bling or passing... no reflections to confuse them. 


To the spectators the floor is beautiful..a perfect setting for 
the game. Your gate receipts are increased because an attrac- 
tive floor adds to the crowds’ enjoyment and with your boys 
playing better games on a non-skid surface, your income 
is actually enhanced. 


FROM THE BLEACHERS 
@|iT GLEAMS WITH BEAUTY 


SEAL-O-SAWN seals, preserves and beautifies the floor. It 
is very easy to apply and your own men can do the work-- 
hence it is far more economical than any other floor treatment. 
Best of all, it reduces maintenance cost by half. The pores of 
the wood are sealed, making the surface soil-proof. It does 
not show rubber burns. The floor can be maintained in 
fullest perfection by merely mopping with a dustless ile) oe 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Rock Mt 


oJ Huntington In | a 429 Sth St 


SEND FOR 
THIS BOOK 


Get your copy of the Seal-O-San Shot Chart 
and Scouting Diagram Book. It is free. You 
will find it very helpful in your work. Use 
the coupon below. 


i @MAIL THE COUPON NOW! : 


; Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
§ Huntington, Indiana, Dept. 5 


; Send me a Scoutimg Manual and com- 
§ plete information about Seal-O-San 
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You’d be surprised to know the number of basket- 
ball teams that are equipped with Converse All 
Stars! College teams, prep school teams, high 
school teams, club teams, industrial teams! 
Champions, near-champions and runners-up! 
Although the coaches of all these court aggrega- 
tions couldn’t give you all five of the points of 
superiority, they do know that All Stars are the 
ideal basketball shoes for their men. 


ca FOOT COMFORT All Stars are designed to give foot 
comfort and protection, and to prevent quick tiring. The 
entire arch is supported by a combination sponge cushion 
heel and arch support which tapers off to a feather edge. 
Floor burns are eliminated by the Korxole Insole. 


TRACTION QUALITIES The speed of footwork de- 
pends to a large extent on the traction qualities of the 
shoe. All Stars take care of this with an effective tread 
and through the use of a special composition and curing 
of the sole rubber to provide a “‘give’’ and spring that 
does not harden with age. 


ALL STAR 
BASKETBALL SHOES 
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je DURABILITY All Stars have many refinements that 
mean longer life. For instance, there is the important 
**pivot button”’ which gives additional wear at a vital point. 
Because of their durability, All Stars are exceptionally 
economical. 


* LIGHT WEIGHT This popular basketball shoe pro- 
vides foot comfort and protection, speeds footwork through 
efficient traction, and offers unusual durability without 
forfeiting its light weight. This year’s All Star is even 
lighter than before. 


ye SMART APPEARANCE The new All Star fits in with 
the present trend toward more attractive outfits. It’s 
snappy looking, has trim lines, and adds to the appear- 
ance of the well-uniformed team. 


SEND FOR FREE YEAR BOOK 

Every coach should have for reference a new copy of 
the well-known Basketball Year Book which includes 
pictures and records of the greatest collection ever of 
Converse-equipped championship teams. There are in- 
teresting articles, too, by leading basketball authorities. 
The new edition is just off the press. Use the coupon 
today to obtain your copy. 


CONVERSE 


RUBBER COMPANY 


Malden, Massachusetts 


New York, 101 Duane St. 
St. Paul, 242 East 5th St., Park Square 
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Chicago, 305 West Monroe St. 


CONVERSE RUBBER CO. 

Dept. A1232 Malden, Mass. 
Please send me a copy of the brand new Converse Basketball 
Year Book. 
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THE D & M 7GK 
OFFICIAL 
BASKETBALL 
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with ZIGZAG STITCH and RHINOTEX LINING 


Let’s consider one important question. What should a 
basketball itself do for a team? We believe it should 
have these five characteristics: 


1. It should be long wearing— 

2. It should be true bouncing— 

3. It should stay Official— 

4. It should never stretch or lose shape— 
5. It should be economical. 


The D & M 7GK Official Basketball meets every one of 
these specifications. Its exclusive ZIGZAG Stitch 


(patent applied for) and RHINOTEX Lining give it a 
playing superiority that peps up the game and is kind 
to the expense account. By actual test, this lining con- 
struction outwears other methods 2 to 1. It cuts your 
ball costs in half—and gives better performance. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer about the D & M 7GK. 
It is the only basketball with the ZIGZAG Stitched 
RHINOTEX Lining. Take action today! Ask us 
to send you further details about this revolutionary 
advance in basketball construction, proving that 
*‘you can’t kill’ the D & M Official Basketball. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY, : PLYMOUTH, N. H. 





e BASKETBALL 





ADVANTAGE TICKET e 
The Draper-Maynard Co. Dept. A-12 Plymouth, N. H. 
ADMIT ONE Basketball. Send program of ball performance at once. 
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to the unusual advantages of the D & M 7GK Official 
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A NEW 
Wilson BAS “dl 





When Wilson brings out a new basketball it’s 
news, and what news this is for every coach of 
school or college. Never before, to our knowledge, 
has so much quality been built into a ball for such 
a price ($10.75 to schools). 


It is stamped Wilson Certified and when Wilson 
stamps an article ‘‘Certified”’ it means every pos- 
sible improvement and merit has been put into 
the product. Choicest leathers, double cross ten- 
sion linings, even contour valve type inflation, 
double lacing, scientific design and workmanship 
which mean long life, perfect balance, accuracy 
and liveliness. Nothing has been left out. When 
you purchase this ball you have every assurance 
-that it is going to deliver satisfaction. 


In offering this new basketball Wilson is recog- 
nizing your need for a top notch ball at an 
attractive price. [t is now ready. 
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WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
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om John L. Griffith 


Athletics in a Time of Depression 


Wiis nearly everything else has 
felt the effects of the financial de- 
pression, college football has not 
suffered in the same proportion. This 
statement must be amplified. In the dec- 
ade following the World War the Ameri- 
can people took an unusual interest in col- 
lege athletics, especially football. The re- 
sult was that the majority of institutions 
of higher learning were forced to increase 
the seating capacity of their several ath- 
letic fields or to build new stadiums. 

The building operations were not con- 
fined solely to the football fields. In many 
instances facilities were provided for the 
other intercollegiate sports and for intra- 
mural sports as well. At Ann Arbor, for 
instance, in addition to building a modern 
football stadium that will accommodate 
more than 70,000 spectators, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan built the Yost Field House 
for indoor intercollegiate sports and the All- 
Sports Building for intramural athletics. 
This latter building cost three-quarters of 
a million dollars and contains squash and 
handball courts, swimming pools, basket- 
ball courts and the like. The University 
made over Ferry Field for the use of the 
track teams as well as for intramural 
sports, improved the baseball field, which 
is a separate unit, built a women’s ath- 
letic field and field house, constructed an 
eighteen hole golf course and nearly one 
hundred tennis courts, and laid out ample 
fields and grounds for general recreative 
purposes. 

This entire plant was financed from 

gate receipts. The football receipts at the 
Univ ersity of Michigan in 1927 were ap- 
proximately ten times the cost of main- 
taining the varsity football team. The 
surplus earnings went into the general ath- 
letic plant, which is used by all the men 
and women students and by the faculties 
as well. While the receipts from football 
ticket sales at Michigan in 1931 were 
somewhat less than the receipts in 1927 or 
in 1928, yet they were several times 
greater than the cost of conducting the in- 
tercollegiate football teams. In fact, it 
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cost just about as much to maintain inter- 
collegiate football at Michigan during the 
season of 1931 as it did in the season of 
1928, 

The University of Michigan has been 
mentioned as more or less typical of the 
colleges and universities so far as the pro- 
motion and maintenance of intercollegiate 
football is concerned. This being true, it 
may be repeated that college football has 
not seriously felt the effect of the depres- 
sion. In fact, the majority of the large 
universities carried on their varsity foot- 
ball activities this year on about the same 
scale they were conducted a few years 
ago when sell-out games were more or less 
common. 

What has been the result of decreased 
football receipts? In the first place, the 
minor intercollegiate sports programs have 
been seriously curtailed. In the Big Ten 
Conference, practically all of the B team 
football schedules have been discontinued. 
Some of the so-called minor intercollegiate 
sports have been temporarily abandoned, 
and the intramural programs have been 
curtailed. In the second place, the insti- 
tutions that were heavily in debt for their 
recreation plants when stock market prices 
crashed in 1929 are now having difficulty 
in meeting their obligations. In this situ- 
ation they are not unlike the farmers who 
in prosperous times went into debt for ad- 
ditional acreage; or like the investment 
trusts, business houses or others that as- 
sumed obligations which could not be met 
in a falling market. None of the college 
athletic plants, however, has been sold by 
creditors. This must mean either that the 
college athletic plant building operations 
were for the most part wisely and con- 
servatively financed or that those who hold 
the bonds have faith that the universities 
in question will ultimately be able to meet 
their financial obligations. 

Nearly everyone, at least everyone who 
is at all wise, is today attempting to evalu- 
ate the lessons that have been taught at 
tremendous cost during the last few years. 
The present generation of investors, bank- 


ers and business men will for the most part 
profit by the mistakes made in the infla- 
tion period. What about the colleges and 
universities that are still providing the 
football spectacles with all of their 
pageantry, drama and color? 

To understand the situation, the use of 
analogies may be permitted even though it 
is generally agreed that reasoning from 
analogy is dangerous. However, here is 
one comparison. Many industries and 
business concerns that accumulated sur- 
pluses in the glorious days from 1919 to 
1929, instead of putting the money back 
into their businesses, either expanded un- 
wisely or speculated in stocks with the sur- 
plus earnings. The colleges invested their 
surpluses in athletic plants, practically all 
of which are still being maintained and op- 
erated. 

Huge salaries were paid by many con- 
cerns to their high officers. The average 
salary paid the football coaches in the 
thousand institutions of higher learning in 
the pre-crash days was never very large. 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Learning back in 1929 found that 
of “ninety-six head football coaches the 
highest paid drew a salary of $14,000 and 
the lowest $1,800, while the median salary 
was $6,000 and the average $6,107.” 
These ninety-six coaches were for the most 
part connected with the larger universities. 
From this it may be inferred that the huge 
profits made by some of the universities 
a few years ago from football did not 
greatly enrich the coaches and athletic di- 
rectors. Rather the surplus was used for 
philanthropic purposes. 

While quite some time has elapsed since 
the cry against the overemphasis on col- 
lege football has been raised, yet a few 
years ago a good many people felt that 
the colleges were going football crazy. It 
was true then as it is true now that a few 
institutions practice excesses in connection 
with their schedule making, long trips and 
the undue adulation paid the players, yet 
those who criticized the colleges generally 
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on these grounds were guilty of generaliz- 
ing from a few specific cases. In the Big 
Ten Conference, the football season ex- 
tended this year from the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember to November nineteenth. During 
those weeks but eight games were played 
and a maximum of two hours daily was 
devoted to practice. Similar programs 
have been followed by Big Ten universi- 
ties for many years. These and other 
wise programs serve to prevent the objec- 
tionable excesses. 

During the depression the leading in- 
surance companies must have been wisely 
regulated and managed, since all of the big 
companies have weathered the financial 
storms of these last three years. College 
athletics likewise have been regulated and 
managed by men with rare wisdom and 
understanding. Consequently, college ath- 
letics are emerging from the dark age of 
depression in good condition. 

We have a further analogy between 
those who believe, at least so far as finan- 
cial matters go, in a leveling down rather 
than a leveling up process, and those who 
formerly suggested that football be cur- 
tailed as a means of developing the intra- 
mural program. People of the first class 
reason that if the big fortunes were to be 
dissipated the average man would thereby 
prosper. In like manner, learned and dis- 
tinguished gentlemen almost without num- 
ber have reasoned that the way to make 
more people engage in daily exercise is by 
curtailing the activities in which the 
superior athletes take part. The huge for- 
tunes have very largely disappeared in the 
last few years, but the hospitals, colleges, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, museums, art galleries 
and medical research institutions have 
not correspondingly benefited. The crowds 
that attended college football games in 
1931 were approximately 40 per cent less 
than the 1928 crowds. This slump in foot- 
ball has not resulted in more adequate 
body building instruction and facilities for 
school and college students who are 
physically defective or of average athletic 
attainments. 


O far, we have been speaking of the 

material side of college athletics. For 
this the writer has no apology to make. 
Florence, Milan and Venice were rich 
commercially before they became rich 
in art and architecture. Many of our 
grand operas, libraries, colleges and hos- 
pitals have been financed from business 
fortunes. 

Had it not been for the fact that the 
citizens of this country built the college 
athletic plants, not by compulsory taxa- 
tion but by voluntary ticket purchases 
and voluntary gifts of money, the institu- 
tions of higher learning would not be able 
to offer many of the advantages to their 
students that are now offered. An at- 
tempted appraisal of the intangible values 
of amateur sport as conducted by the col- 
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leges is in order. In making this appraisal 
it is well to remember that many of the 
finest things in life are not susceptible of 
definition. Neither is it possible to ana- 
lyze the soul and character of a Lincoln 
and determine just what it was that made 
him tower above other men. 

College athletics should be adjudged not 
because of their physical or mental char- 
acteristics but because they tend to influ- 
ence qualities of character that cannot be 
measured in a physical efficiency or intel- 
ligence test, and because of their effect on 
our attitudes, which means our philosophy 
of life. The peoples of each nation have 
their own peculiar philosophy of life; 
otherwise there would be no difference in 
the meaning of the words Americanism, 
Russianism, Japanism and the like. I am 
not insisting that all of the wisdom of the 
ages is contained in our American philoso- 
phy of life, but I do maintain that it is 
distinctly our own. 

What has this to do with athletics? 
Only this: it is susceptible of proof that 
our American philosophy of life and our 
philosophy of amateur athletics are very 
much the same. How much the one has 
been influenced by the other no one can 
say. I suspect that since we take our ath- 
letics so seriously, our athletic idealism has 
to some extent affected our national atti- 
tudes. Certainly we have generally sub- 
scribed to such mottoes as “Play fair,” 
“Hit the line hard but don’t foul,” “Don’t 
alibi.” 

Someone has said that democracy is a 
complex athletic game. Certain it is that 
the nations that have had the greatest suc- 
cess in establishing “governments by the 
people” have been the nations composed 
of citizens who engaged in amateur ath- 
letics on a large scale and who believed 
that it was finer to be a champion in the 
games than a loser. Athens in her most 
prosperous days believed firmly in the 
democratic principles of government. At 
the same time the Greek people made far 
more of amateur athletics than we do. 
History records that at one time, when 
the Greeks were about to begin a set of 
games, a messenger arrived and reported 
that a large Persian army was marching 
upon Greece. The Greeks, however, were 
not disposed to let such a thing as a war 
with a foreign invader interfere with their 
athletic contests and spectacles. And so 
they sent Leonidas with a few other 
Greek citizens to hold the invaders in 
check until the games were finished. In 
due time the Greeks attended to the Per- 
sians. We would probably call that an 
overemphasis on athletics. 

Mr. Samuel G. Blythe in a very inter- 
esting article recently in the Saturday 
Evening Post compared the American’s de- 
mand for beer and sports with the Roman 
citizens’ demand that their emperors pro- 
vide them with free bread and circuses. 

There is a vast difference, however, be- 





tween the Greek and American ideal of 
amateur athletics and the Roman idea of 
entertainment that was expressed in terms 
of gladiatorial contests in which the fight- 
ing was done for the most part by slaves 
and captives. 

Everyone who witnessed the Olympic 
Games that were so splendidly managed 
and promoted by the Los Angeles organiz- 
ing committee this summer must have re- 
turned home not only with a more friendly 
feeling toward the peoples of all nations 
that were so spendidly represented by fine 
sportsmen and athletes but with greater 
pride in his fellow men. Sir Harold Bow- 
den, Bart., Chairman of the British Olym- 
pic team, was quoted in the Los Angeles 
Times as saying: 

“Everything has been extraordinarily 
well managed. I think a better spirit of 
real sportsmanship has reigned here than 
at any previous Olympic meet since the 
first in 1896. ... I know we British re- 
turn home with a glow of good feeling. 

It will be increasingly difficult for 
misguided politicians to lead any nation 
into war after this.” 

Dr. T. Yanamoto, Waseda University 
professor, in charge of Nippon’s track and 
field team, declared: 

“We know you now. In sport the man 
is naked. His real character comes out, 
in victory or defeat. We get a clear pic- 
ture of each other. We are face to face. 
We become truly friends in battle. There 
is brotherhood in this. Our Japanese men 
know your men now. We admire them. 
Japan is now closer to you. We will take 
back the word. No, we do not care what 
the statesmen may say: We know you 
now.” 

Under the capitalistic system, life is a 
series of competitions. Where in all of 
those competitions, however, except in 
athletics, do we guarantee a boy a fair 
start, an unimpeded path on which to run 
and a just award at the end of the race. 
Every possible precaution is taken in a 
foot race for guaranteeing the competitors 
a fair start. No one is permitted to throw 
obstacles in their way as they run, and 
each competitor may expect a just award 
at the finish of the race. Since the finish 
judges are human, moving pictures were 
taken of the finishes of the Olympic Games 
by way of guaranteeing that no mistakes 
of judgment would be made. When a man 
starts out in some of the other competi- 
tions of life he is not sure of having a 
fair start. It may be that he does not 
belong to the right clubs, or that he may 
be handicapped because of his race, reli- 
gion or color. None of these handicaps 
pertains when a boy enters an amateur 
athletic event. Sometimes in other of life’s 
competitions a man finds combinations, 
obstacles or restrictions which make it well 
nigh impossible for him to succeed. If he 
is a contractor, for instance, bidding on a 
contract to be let in one of our large cities, 
even though he makes the lowest bid he 
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perhaps will find that some competitor 
with political connections is awarded the 
job. 

When a boy enters an amateur athletic 
event he is guaranteed an opportunity 
whereby he may put forth his best efforts 
and achieve whatever success is his due. 
The American’s innate love of fair play 
guarantees such a competitor a fair field 
and no favorite. Perhaps we have a higher 
regard for the way in which our amateur 
games shall be played than we do for the 
way in which our other competitions shall 
be conducted. I have never heard of an 
attempt made to bribe a college football 
official, and one never hears even a sug- 
gestion from a spectator at a game that 
this or that football referee may have been 
corrupted by gamblers or by anyone else. 
We frequently hear it suggested that this 
or that public official has been guilty of 
accepting bribes. 


NE of the tenets of amateur sport is 

that each player shall respect the 
rights of his opponents. It is my duty in 
connection with my work as Commissioner 
of Athletics of the Big Ten Conference to 
receive each week during the football sea- 
son reports from the officials regarding the 
games played each Saturday. Sometimes 
whole seasons will elapse without any ad- 
verse criticism on the part of the offi- 
cials regarding the sportsmanship of the 
players. 

President Hoover some years ago in his 
address at Kings Mountain, North Caro- 
lina, compared the American system of 
government with the systems of other 
lands. I quote from that speech as fol- 
lows: 

“From experience in many lands I have 
sometimes compared some of these sys- 
tems to a race. In the American system, 
through free and universal education, we 
train the runners; we strive to give to 
them an equal start. Our government is 
the umpire of its fairness. The winner is 
he who shows the most conscientious train- 
ing, the greatest ability, the strongest 
character. 

“Socialism or its violent brother, Bol- 
shevism, would compel all the runners to 
end the race equally; it would hold the 
swiftest to the speed of the most back- 
ward. 

“Anarchy would provide neither train- 
ing nor umpire. 

“Despotism or class government picks 
those who run and also those who win. 

“Whatever the merits or demerits of 
these other systems may be, they all mean 
the destruction of the driving force of 
equal opportunity, and they mean the 
destruction of our Constitution, for our 
political framework would serve none of 
them and many of its fundamental provi- 
sions are the negation of them. They mean 
the abandonment of the nation’s spiritual 
heritage.” 
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President Coolidge once suggested that 
America did not guarantee any man a liv- 
ing but it did guarantee him an opportu- 
nity for making a living. 

In athletics no boy is ever guaranteed a 
place on the team. If he is a man pos- 
sessed of the necessary prerequisites of 
athletic success, which includes his ability 
to stand punishment, if necessary, like a 
man without cringing or whining, he is 
guaranteed a man’s chance. There is a 
tendency today to want to make life easy, 
safe and fool-proof. Some people a few 
years ago objected because some of our 
ablest and strongest young men spend 
some time each fall in practicing and play- 
ing football. They thought it wrong for 
these boys to subject themselves to the 
hardships and rigors of this virulent game. 
During the War we were not inclined to 
take this soft attitude toward physical 
hardships. A great many of our young 
men in those days marched hour after 
hour, each carrying a rifle and a sixty- 
pound pack, and then perchance dug in or 
went into action. Football exemplifies 
many of the attributes of fighting and 
working, and it is only when we come in 
contact with a softening civilization that 
we listen to the prophets of senility and 
softness. 

Today, whether we like it or not, we 
are working out the principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The weak will perish 
and the strong will survive. Some have 
perished who deserved a better end. This 
is always the case in times of stress and 
strain. After this crisis has passed, the 
men who are strong, the men with fight- 
ing hearts and with minds that think 
straight, will be in the forefront. These 
men will exemplify the rugged virtues of 
the race, just as football represents ag- 
gressiveness, endurance, quick thinking, 
yes, and fair play. 

A man who has really learned the les- 
sons taught on the athletic fields will not 
blame others for his mistakes. In athletics 
the name “alibier” is applied to the player 
who blames the officials or others for his 
defeats. Someone once called attention to 
the fact that in the fall of the year when 
the frosts come, the sound, healthy leaves 
on the trees turn to gold and the weak, 
sickly leaves turn yellow. 

We have been passing through a period 
of adversity and many who have suffered 
because of their own mistakes have blamed 
the President or someone else for their 
disasters. The athletic type of man who 
does not growl but takes his blows stand- 
ing up is not blaming his leaders during 
these troublous times. When we get into 
trouble, some people cry for help and 
others help themselves. Before Christ 
came into the world the Jews were tired 
of fighting. They were having a hard 
time; and so they looked forward to the 
coming of the Prince of Peace, believing 


that He would thereafter fight their bat- 


tles for them; would ease their sufferings 
and would make their lives easy, safe and 
soft. When He appeared, however, He 
told them that He came not to bring peace 
but a sword. Apparently He wanted His 
people to realize that their troubles were 
largely of their own creation and that it 
would be better for them to help them- 
selves. The men who today are blaming 
their leaders for all of their troubles, and 
who are sitting back waiting for some 
Moses to lead them out of the wilderness, 
are weaklings. 

When I was a lad I was taught that it 
was a disgrace for a man to be so thrift- 
less, careless and incompetent that he 
would need to spend his declining years in 
the poor house subsisting on other people. 
Today our county farms and poor houses 
are overpopulated because we have been 
led to believe that if a man spends his 
earnings as he goes it is the duty of the 
government to take care of him in his old 
age. In athletics, men are taught not to 
depend upon the help of their team mates 
but to be ready to assist others when 
assistance is needed. 

Much has been written and said by way 
of calling attention to the mistakes that 
have been made in connection with the 
administration of college athletics. The 
public expects that college athletics, like 
Caesar’s wife, shall be above suspicion. 
Consequently, in the age of cynicism 
through which we have been passing, 
critical articles and books attacking college 
athletics have had a ready sale. The think- 
ing man, however, knows that college foot- 
ball, for instance, is not moral but rather 
is an agency for good or bad depending 
upon the way in which it is taught, ad- 
ministered and played. So it is in like 
manner with books, the theatre and 
science; none of these is moral. There are 
good books and bad books; good plays 
and disreputable plays. The knowledge of 
chemistry may be employed by the thief 
in blowing a safe or it may be the means 
of safeguarding the health of a com- 
munity. 

Our amateur athletics are to be found 
very largely in the educational institutions 
of this country that are administering to 
the educational needs of some twenty-nine 
million boys and girls; young men and 
young women. School and college athletics 
are supervised by educators who as a class 
reflect the finest ideals and aspirations of 
the race. No wonder then that the philos- 
ophy of the playing fields is the philosophy 
of those who have helped shape the char- 
acter of America and those who today are 
holding fast to American principles. When 
the historians of the future record the 
events of this period, perhaps they will see 
more clearly even than we can see now 
that our games and the manner in which 
they are contested have played an impor- 
tant part in shaping the manners, morals 
and philosophies of our people. 
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NE of the rules in basketball which 

has received much discussion in the 
past few years is that concerning the tip- 
off or center jump. Opinions seem to be 
well distributed for and against the change 
of this phase of the rules. Those who ad- 
vocate the elimination of the tip-off think 
that the control of the tip works to the 
decided advantage of the team whose cen- 
ter is able to tip the ball; that it puts the 
other team on the defensive at the outset; 
that it gives unquestioned possession of 
the ball and thus encourages the back 
court game; that the tip-off involves too 
much crowding of players around the cen- 
ter circle and tends toward rough play 
that would otherwise be avoidable; and 
finally that it is one of the most difficult 
situations for officials to handle. 

Those who support the retention of the 
center jump admit certain possible advan- 
tages in favor of the taller center, but they 
feel that the tip-off is one of the most 
desirable plays of the game; that it is 
spectacular; that it does not necessarily 
involve rough play other than that which 
would be present in all other phases of a 
particular game; that supplanting the tip- 
off by some scheme of out-of-bounds play 
would only mean a less desirable method 
of putting the ball in play; and also that 
the removal of the center jump would not 
equalize the advantage of a tall center, be- 
cause he is as valuable, if not more so, 
under the basket as he is at the tip-off. 

With these contentions in mind a form 
(see Table 1) was prepared for the pur- 
pose of recording data in order to study 
the facts of actual games. Copies of these 
charts together with an instruction sheet 
(Table 2) were sent out to representative 
high schools and colleges in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Approximately 150 reports were received, 
and these were divided into three groups— 
(1) high school games, (2) college games 
and (3) high school tournament games— 
for the purpose of analysis and compari- 
son. A tabulation of the data received was 
made on other forms (see Tables 3, 4 and 
5), and from a close study of the facts 
obtained the following observations were 
made: 
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Ts research department is spon- 
sored by the National Association 
of Basketball Coaches. Articles appear- 
ing under this heading are written by 
members of the Association, and, while 
they are intended primarily for Asso- 
ciation members, they deal with prob- 
lems of such vital interest to all coaches 
of basketball that the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL is confident they will re- 
ceive the wide recognition they deserve. 





1. The remarks of those reporting 
indicated the consensus was that, regard- 
less of which center controlled the tip, the 
aggressiveness of the other players on the 
court determined the disposition of the 
ball. In many cases the team whose cen- 
ter controlled the tip did not gain posses- 
sion of the ball half of the time. This was 
true in one third of the games reported. 

2. Most conclusions in this study were 
made with respect to the final outcome of 
the game. In this connection it will be 
noted that 73 per cent of the high school 
games, 64 per cent of the college games 
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INVESTIGATION TO DETERMINE THE VALUE OF THE TIP-OFF OR CENTER JUMP 
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ing possession of the ball from the tip-off 
and before losing possession of it. This is 
without regard to the team which con- 


Gamz—Lawrence vs. Topeka Datze—1-10-30 trolled the tip. As a matter of fact, it was 
found that both teams, regardless of who 
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. . ” 3 ; on tion in the data for the three different 
seh ats Risa dahl: ceo as 4 5 What were the comparative groups. The difference in the number of 
first 5 5 heights of the centers? reports for each group may have caused 
half Whet were ths comseiiive “OM of the variations in the results, but 
5 7 strengths of the two teams? it is quite probable that other factors are 
7 7 In cases where one team controlled also responsible. The fact that caly 50 
9 7 tip throughout and scored frequently P&T cent of the games were won by the 
9 8 without losing possession of the ball team which controlled the tip is evidence 
9 9 from the tip-off, do you think the of the intensity of the play in the tourna- 
elimination of the tip-off would have ments where a defeat means elimination 











Note:—(1) A foul on either team, a held ball, or a violation 
by either team is to be considered as the end of con- 
tinuous possession of the ball for the purpose of this 
study, because these conditions bring to bear other 
factors than those which control the possession of the ball 
after the tip-off from center. Successive tries for goal, 
in which the other team does not get actual possession and 
control of the ball, are to be considered as continuous 


possession of the ball. 


(2) The progressive score as shown indicates the man- 


ner in which the score of the game fluctuated. 


turned victory to the other team or 
made the game much closer? 


As a basis for a statement relative 
to the above, estimate, or time, by 
the use of two stop watches, the 
amount of time each team had 
possession of the ball. 








and only 50 per cent of the high school 
tournament games, were won by the team 
whose center controlled the tip. A center 
is considered to have controlled the tip if 


6. In 15 per cent of the high school 
games, 27 per cent of the college and 83 
per cent of the high school tournament 
games the margin of victory was equal to 
the scores made by the victors after gain- 


from further play. This seems particularly 
plausible when one considers that many 
of the teams in the tournaments which 
were studied were also included in the 
general group of high school games. 


In the college games the greater matu- 
rity and experience of the players, to- 
gether with the result of more concen- 
trated coaching, probably accounts for the 
smaller percentages in connection with the 
tip-off. But even in the college games 
there is not quite the intensity of play that 
is found in tournaments. 

The time which each team had posses- 


sion of the ball was recorded in some of 
the games reported to determine the rela- 





he tipped the ball more than half of the 
time during the game. In many cases he 
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tion between the control of the tip and 
possession time, and the winning team and 
possession time. Unfortunately, this in- 
formation is not available for all of the 
games. In the high school games the win- 
ning team had possession of the ball the 
greater length of time in 80 per cent of 
the games; in the college games the win- 
ning team always had possession of the 
ball a longer period. In fifteen out of the 
twenty high school games timed, the team 
which controlled the tip had possession of 
the ball a greater length of time; in the 
college games this was true in two out of 
the four games which were timed. In the 
one tournament game for which the time 
was recorded, the team which held the ball 
longer did not control the tip. 

For the purpose of determining what 
effect the elimination of the center jump 
would have in equalizing the time which 
each team held possession of the ball sev- 
eral games were arranged in which half of 
the game was played without the center 
jump, and half was played with the center 
jump. In cases in which the center jump 
was not used, the ball was awarded to the 
team scored upon as an out-of-bounds ball 
under the opponent’s basket. Three facts 
stand out as a result of this study. (Un- 
fortunately, it was not possible to per- 
suade a large number of teams to experi- 
ment with this plan, and results for only 
three games are available.) First, each 
team had possession of the ball a greater 
length of time during the period in which 
the center jump was eliminated. No time 
was lost in bringing the ball back to center 
after each goal. Second, the winning team 
always had possession of the ball the 
greater length of time. Third, the differ- 
ence between the time of possession of the 
winning team and that of the losing team 
was practically the same for the half when 
the center jump was not used as it was 
when the ball was put in play at the cen- 
ter. In one case the winning team con- 
trolled the tip, while in the other two the 
winners did not control the tip, but in all 
three games the winners controlled posses- 
sion of the ball after the tip. 

From the observations of roughness of 
play at the tip-off, the almost unanimous 
conclusions made by those reporting were 
that if the game was rough in one depart- 
ment it was rough in practically every 
other part of the game. In other words, 
if play was rough at the tip-off, it was 
rough under the basket, on held balls and 
in all phases of court play. If the game 
was cleanly played in other respects, then 
the game was clean at the tip-off. On the 
whole, the games reported on were just 
as rough as the officials. permitted them 
to be. The number of fouls at the center 
circle was a very small proportion of the 
total number called during the game. Of 
the total fouls in both the high school and 
college games, 1.1 per cent were fouls for 
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illegal jumping while the percentage was 
3.1 in the tournament games. 

For purposes of comparison, the number 
of held balls during the game was recorded 
and reported in percentages of the num- 
ber of tip-offs during the game. This was 
done because many have made the criti- 
cism that both held balls and the center 
jump have caused too many delays in the 
play, and that at least the elimination of 
the center jump would relieve a part of 
this delay. It was found that the number 
of held balls ranged from .14 to 2.52 times 
as many as tip-off plays. The reports in- 
dicated that the number of held balls was 
directly proportional to the type of offi- 
ciating and the perfection of play of the 
teams, and that in most cases too many 
held balls were called. 

Finally, in answer to the query as to 
whether the team which won would have 
won in spite of the tip-off, those reporting 
felt that in 88 per cent of the high school 
games, 90 per cent of the college games 
and 91.7 of the tournament games the 
team winning would have won under any 
circumstances; while in 12 per cent, 10 
per cent and 83 per cent of the games, 
respectively, the elimination of the tip 
would undoubtedly have made a difference 
in the final score. Either the losing team 
might have won, or at least the score 
would have been considerably closer. 


Summary 


The foregoing data seem to indicate: 


1. That there are certain advantages 
to the team which controls the tip. 


2. That aggressiveness is a greater fac- 
tor than the tip, in determining which 
team shall gain possession of the ball after 
the tip, and that possession is the more 
important factor. 

3. That the elimination of the tip has 
little influence on the final outcome of the 
game. 

4. That the elimination of the tip re- 
duces the number and extent of the delays 
during the game so that the ball is actu- 
ally in play a greater length of time. In 
one case reported on this additional time 
amounted to almost five minutes. 

5. That the elimination of the tip does 
not change the relative time that each 
team has possession of the ball. 


6. That roughness at the tip-off is di- 
rectly in relation to roughness of play in 
all other departments of the game. 

7. That there are too many unneces- 
sary held balls called during the game. 
This is a criticism of the officials. 


Nore: Acknowledgment is hereby made 
to those coaches, officials, and princi- 
pals who so willingly assisted by sub- 
mitting the reports of their games, and 
to Mr. George Trombold of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas who assisted in tabulat- 
ing the data received. 
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Basketball in the 
Southeast 


By Roy Mundorff 
Basketball Coach, Georgia Tech 


LTHOUGH the Southern Conference 

stretches from Maryland to Louisi- 
ana, and from Kentucky to Florida, the 
basketball displayed by its members is 
peculiarly similar. One easily sees a repe- 
tition of offense and defense in viewing 
the systems of the various court repre- 
sentatives. 

I believe that this similarity of play is 
due to the Conference Tournament, played 
annually in Atlanta to decide the cham- 
pion of this section. 

Because of the geographical magnitude 
of the Conference and the number of rep- 
resentative schools (twenty-three) it is 
impossible for one team to meet at least 
once each of the other teams in the league. 
As an example, Georgia Tech plays a home 
and home game each season with each of 
seven or eight other schools, and invari- 
ably each year there are the same teams 
on the schedule. 

The majority of teams on offense use the 
pivot man on the foul line with two 
guards out. The plays from this set are 
many and differ but slightly with each 
team. However, there are a few teams 
that will drop this style. For instance Vir- 
ginia, usually with a squad of average 
sized men, depends on speed and the so- 
called block. A set-up of this offense is 
illustrated in Diagram 1. Number 4 passes 
to 3, who cuts across in front of 4 and 
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returns the ball to 4. As 4 is now open, 
he is free to pass to 1, who has advanced 
to meet the pass. Number 2 cuts across 
and in to receive a pass from 1 at A. 
Number 2 then pivots and may pass back 
to 1, who crosses and advances, or 2 may 
fake a pass, pivot and dribble in for an 
open shot. Number 5 goes back for safety. 

Florida uses a play as illustrated in Dia- 
gram 2. This play has age to it, but is 
very successful frequently. Number 5 
passes to 1, who advances as 2 moves 
across to the foul line. Number 5 circles 
around 1 to cut for the basket as he re- 
ceives a pass from 2, who has received the 
ball from 1 at the foul line. The great 
fault to be found in this play is that in- 
variably Number 1 fouls the defensive 
player of Number 5. 
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Most teams, however, usually have a big 
center, well over six feet in height, and 
sometimes one who weighs over two hun- 
dred pounds. This center is placed on the 
foul line, with the two forwards in and the 
guards outside. Diagram 3 illustrates this 
offense on one particular play. Number 3 
passes to 2, who passes to 5. Number 4 cuts 
in back of 2, who circles around 5. Number 
5 may pass to either 2 or 4 or pivot around 
for a one-hand push shot. One great criti- 
cism of this in our section is that if this 
pivot man plays for the push shot, he fouls 
his opponent with the free hand. 

Diagram 4 gives an idea of the double 
block. Number 3 passes to 1, who cuts 
across court to receive the ball at A. 
Number 1 pivots and hands the ball to 2, 
who dribbles around 5 for a close-in shot. 
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This play was used to great advantage by 
Georgia, who won the Conference tourna- 
ment this past season. 

Diagram 5 shows a set-up that entirely 
depends upon speed or a quick getaway 
used so efficiently by Alabama and 
Auburn. By much changing about and 
maneuvering, Numbers 1 and 2 attempt to 
free themselves for a close-in shot. Very 
seldom do they circle around 5 on the foul 
line. Numbers 3 and 4 depend on a quick- 
break and always encircle the pivot man 5 
at the foul line. Both these teams depend 
on fast men with a tall rangy center as 
Number 5. 

Duke and North Carolina usually play 
an open game having no set offense but 
depending on a quick-break. Invariably, 
however, they place a good one-handed 
push-shooter on the foul line. This style 
of offense is used to a great extent by Ken- 
tucky which always has two or three tall 
men who are very fast and shifty. 

Diagram 6 is a play used at Georgia 
Tech which when timed properly is very 
effective. Number 4 passes to 3, who 
crosses the court and returns the ball to 
4. Number 4 crosses the court and is now 
free to pass (usually a bounce pass) to 1 
who has advanced to receive the ball. 
Number 1 pivots and passes to 5 at the 
foul line. Number 2 advances to the foul 
line alongside of 5. After passing to 5, 
Number 1 cuts swiftly around 5 and re- 
ceives the ball from 5. If Number 1 is open 
he dribbles in for a shot; if covered he 
dribbles to the corner, pivots and passes 
to 4, who has maneuvered along the path 
shown. 
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Physical Medicine Applied to 
Ankle Injuries 


HE two articles, one on knee joint 
injuries and one on muscle injuries, 
which appeared in the October 
and November issues of the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL, contained many fundamental 
laws which are applicable in most athletic 
injuries. Two of the laws emphasized 
were these: (1) A detailed history of how 
the injury occurred is essential for a cor- 
rect diagnosis and treatment; (2) Treat- 
ment is not based on the location of the 
injury but on the tissues injured. 
Regardless of the location of a muscle, 
nerve, gland or tissue, its function, in gen- 
eral, is the same; when injured, the same 
general pathology exists and in treatment 
similar laws of healing apply. The reasons 
for the use of heat, massage, electricity 
and exercise in knee joint sprains, for ex- 
ample, are applicable, with some varia- 
tions, to all joint sprains. The variations 
in treatment are so slight that they do not 
justify special consideration in this series 
of articles. It is necessary, however, for 
intelligent treatment that every trainer 
know the general anatomy of joints, which 
is here summarized for study. 


Anatomy of Joints 


HE study of joints (arthology) shows 
that every joint consists of two or 
more parts which are in contact with each 
other at their articular ends. The ends 
are so adapted that they move on each 
other with the least resistance and they 
are covered with a special articular carti- 
lage, which is glistening and smooth. They 
are held in contact by ligaments, muscles 
and tendons, and by atmospheric pressure. 
What Keeps the Joints Oiled? Within 
the joint is a moist surface which is known 
as the synovial membrane. The chief 
function of this membrane is to secrete a 
lubricating fluid which oils the joint. This 
fluid is increased by exercise and dimin- 
ished by rest; all attempts to substitute 
artificial oils, such as vaseline, olive oil, 
etc., result in failure, as they are absorbed. 
How Are Joints Moved? Joints are 
moved by muscles, and upon the proper 
action of the muscles depends the proper 
function and resistance of the joints. The 
reason trained athletes can treat their 
joints so roughly is that their muscles are 
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trained to react quickly, which prevents 
injury to the joints. 

What Is the Nerve Supply of Joints? 
The nerve supply of joints is usually the 
same as that of the muscles controlling 
them. Thus atrophy of the muscles about 
the joint affects the joint, and injuries of 
the joint cause changes in the muscles. 

Joint Structure: Only two structures 
are found in the joint—the cartilage and 
the synovial membrane. The cartilage is 
practically a non-vascular tissue, which is 
affected only in severe injuries. The syno- 
vial membrane is the important structure 
to be considered in all joint affections. 

Joint Reaction: The synovial mem- 
brane reacts in the same manner to any 
pathological condition in a joint, whether 
it is due to injury, infection or toxins. 
There is an increase of blood to the part 
and an increase in the synovial fluid; red- 
ness and swelling occur. When this series 
of conditions arises, muscular atrophy in 
the muscles surrounding the joint begins 
in a few hours. This is an important fac- 
tor to consider in connection with the 
diagnosis of joint injuries in athletics. As 
a sign of joint injury, there is a reflex 
tonic spasm in the muscles surrounding 
the joint; the muscles hold the joint stiff, 
which is Nature’s method of preventing 
movement of the joint and further injury 
to it. Those attempting to treat joint in- 
juries should be able to recognize this con- 
dition of muscular contraction and should 
consider it Nature’s method of saying, 
“Beware!” The object in handling such 
cases should not be to overcome this re- 
sistance but to detect its presence, which 
can be ascertained by gentle manipulation. 


Ankle Sprains 


NKLE sprains are perhaps the most 
common joint injury and therefore 

are worthy of special consideration. 
Anatomy: The ankle joint is formed 
by three bones, the tibia and fibula of the 
legs and the astragalus of the foot. Sur- 
rounding the joint is a capsular ligament, 
which is thickened in various places to 
form the anterior, posterior, internal and 
external lateral ligaments. A synovial 
membrane lines the joint. There is a rich 


blood supply from the anterior and the 
posterior tibial arteries, while the nerve 
supply is derived from the peroneal and 
the posterior tibial nerves. The ankle 
supports more weight than any other joint 
in the body. There are more acute condi- 
tions arising from injury in this region 
than in any other; yet few have a lasting 
effect, due, some claim, to the shape of the 
bones and the strong lateral ligaments, 
which make it extremely stable; while 
others suggest it is due to the parts being 
so superficial and accessible to manipula- 
tion that they can be better treated. 

History: The injury which is com- 
monly called a sprained ankle is most often 
caused by overextension of the foot when 
it is turned inward. It is very important 
to ascertain, as a part of the history, the 
position of the foot when the injury oc- 
curred. When the foot is everted and 
force is applied from the outside, a Pott’s 
fracture may result. 

The following illustrations will suffice 
to visualize how these two conditions may 
occur: (1) A basketball player was drib- 
bling down the floor when an opponent 
hit his right leg. This slight blow de- 
flected his leg so that his right foot hooked 
behind his left leg. The entire force of 
his moving leg was centered on the outer 
side of his right ankle. The usual result 
would be a so-called sprained ankle. (2) 
A baseball player made a beautiful hook 
slide while stealing second base. His 
everted foot caught on the bag as his body 
slid past. The result would seldom be a 
sprain of the internal ligament, but a 
Pott’s fracture. One can easily demon- 
strate by movements of his own feet the 
difference in external and internal rotation, 
and why one condition is likely to cause a 
sprain and the other a fracture. 

Symptoms and Signs: Pain, redness, 
swelling and limitation of movement are 
the cardinal signs of a sprain, but they 
are also the signs of a fracture. It is of 
the utmost importance to x-ray any severe 
injury of a joint to be sure no fracture is 
present. Heald states: “It is worth noting 
that the pain of a sprained ankle is gen- 
erally greater on the distal side of the 
joint, whereas in fractures it tends to be 
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Teaching Defensive Strategy 


By Sterling Prince 
Ballinger, Texas, High School 


N THEIR eagerness to teach a highly developed football offense, 

many coaches neglect teaching their teams defensive tactics. 
Many times a defense can be built within a few minutes that will 
stop an offensive play which the opposing coach and team have 
worked at perfecting all season. Time spent in teaching defensive 
strategy reaps huge dividends, especially for the team whose budget 
for scouting other teams is limited. 

Contrary to the opinion of many other coaches, the writer has 
found from experience that high school boys can learn to use many 
defensive formations. In the schools where I have coached, we 
have used shifting defensive formations with success, being able to 
change during the course of a game into the 6-2-2-1, 7-1-2-1, 6-3-2, 
6-2-3, or 7-2-2 as the occasion demanded. 

A maneuver we use to teach defensive strategy, as well as offen- 
sive strategy, is the following: On the day before our team is to 
play a game, we place two teams in offensive and defensive for- 
mations, just as if in a game, on the offensive team’s 10-yard line. 
An assistant coach serves as head linesman and announces the down 
and distance to gain. By dummy scrimmage the offensive team 
advances the ball up the field, and as the ball changes its position 
on the field, a player of the defensive team (I use the center) acts 
as a defensive field general and signals with his voice and fingers 
the defensive formation to be used; for instance, when he wants 
the team to shift into the 6-2-2-1 to defend against an expected 
forward pass, he calls and signals, “Number one!” When he calls 
the signal, the team shifts into the defensive formation he calls, as 
we have a number for each defense. 

I find that this method, which is superior to the use of the 
strategy chart, teaches a team to shift into the defensive formation 
that is best for stopping the type of play that is most likely to come. 

I believe that the ability of my teams to use various defenses 
has been to a large degree responsible for their holding opponents 
to an average of less than three points per game in thirty conference 
games played in the past four years. 


Making Basketball Pay 


By Fladger Tannery 
Big Lake, Texas, High School 


HE problem of furnishing new uniforms and honor sweaters 
and of making basketball pay is perplexing to both student 
business managers and school officials. Until the year 1928 the 
expenses of basketball in Reagan County had to be paid from foot- 
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BASKETBALL 


Western High School Coaches 
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ball receipts and from funds of the board of education. Our first 
basketball tournament was held on February 22 and 23, 1928; but 
since the season was so nearly over, there were only twelve clubs 
participating in the tournament. As a result, after a good many 
rather expensive trophies were bought and after other expenses of 
the tournament were paid, but little money remained. 

However, that was the beginning of the West Texas invitation 
basketball tournaments, and since 1928 there has been an invitation 
basketball tournament each year during the first week in February. 
From a twelve-team contest, the tournament has grown to one in 
which from thirty to fifty boys’ teams and from eight to twelve 
girls’ teams participate. It has become almost impossible to have 
all the games in two days and nights, even by beginning the first 
game at 8:00 Friday morning and playing a game hourly until 
11:00 o’clock Friday night, and then repeating the schedule on 
Saturday. The 1933 tournament promises to be the largest ever 
a staged in this section of the state. 

a The tournament has fulfilled its purpose, for it has aroused latent 
interest in basketball and has placed that sport on a paying basis 
throughout this section of Texas. Big Lake’s basketball team at- 
tended six tournaments during the last season. Almost every school 
in this part of the state that has a gymnasium has resorted to 
tournaments in an effort to make basketball pay its way in school 
sports. 

When one tries to analyze the success of the Big Lake Invitation 
Tournament, he finds that several contributing factors make this 
one.go. First of all, methods of advertising and conducting it play 
an important part. The contest is advertised throughout the entire 
year. During December and January, before the tournament in 
February, hundreds of tire covers, bearing data concerning the 
events, are given away. Personal letters are sent out by the 
principal of the high school inviting teams to participate. The 
local Lions’ Club, Chamber of Commerce, and business men gladly 
support the promoters of the tournament, for this contest has be- 
come the pride and joy of Reagan County. The high school stu- 
tm dents and faculty members co-operate with the principal in selling 

tickets and in welcoming the visiting teams and coaches. The two 
days and nights of playing are divided into two morning, two after- 
noon and two evening sessions. Tickets are sold for one dollar to 
school students, and for one dollar and a half to all other persons. 
The price of admission to a single session is twenty-five cents to 
students, fifty cents to others. No fee is collected from any con- 
testant before or after his team has been eliminated; he is given 
a badge of blue and gold, Reagan County High School colors, which 
admits him to all the games. . 

Another means of making the tournament a success lies in giving 
highly prized trophies to outstanding players and winning teams. 
A sterling-silver trophy in the shape of a basketball of actual size, 
bearing the names of the players, is given the team winning first 
place. The best all-around player of the tournament receives a 
gold basketball charm set with a diamond. The runners-up of the 
a tournament are awarded individual sterling silver basketballs. The 
high point man of the tournament is the recipient of a statue of a 
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crouched basketball player. The coaches 
of the teams and sports writers for the 
tournament select an all-tournament team, 
the members of which are given gold bas- 
ketball charms. The winning girls’ team 
receives a large loving cup, and the most 
valuable girl player receives an individual 
loving cup. All of these trophies become 
permanent possessions of the recipients. 

Still another reason for the success of 
the Big Lake Tournament is that only the 
leading teams of this section participate, 
and no second or physical education teams 
are allowed to enter. The tournament 
eligibility standards are the same as those 
of the University Interscholastic League 
of Texas. 

Perhaps the outstanding factor making 
for success is that the officials are the best 
to be secured. It is very difficult to get 
first class officiating in this part of the 
state without much cost; but in order to 
encourage participants to return the fol- 
lowing year, we do not hesitate to pay 
officials well. Every year, college coaches 
are engaged to officiate. Coach Joe Bailey 
Cheaney of Howard Payne College, Brown- 
wood, has officiated at the tournament for 
the last two years. 

Coaches throughout this section of the 
state have found that from a financial 
standpoint a few individual games of bas- 
ketball and a tournament will be more 
profitable than any other type of schedule. 
Also the fans receive the benefit of this 
plan, and much greater interest is created 
in this particular sport. 


Varying Football Defense 


By J]. Blair Cherry 
Amarillo, Texas, High School 


UR football rules try to equalize the 
offense and the defense. There is a 
defense for every offensive play, provided 
the teams are equally matched. Offensive 
football requires more time because there 
are many plays to be learned, but defen- 
sive play is just as important, and coaches 
should not neglect this part of the game. 

A team should have at least four de- 
fenses ready for use. Just which defense 
the defensive quarterback should use de- 
pends upon the down, the position on the 
field, the score and the time left to play. 
A knowledge of the opposing team’s of- 
fense and personnel is necessary in select- 
ing the correct defense. Changing the de- 
fense confuses many high school teams be- 
cause they get their assignments mixed up. 

The four defenses we use are the 6-2-2-1, 
7-1-2-1, 7-2-2, and 7-1-2-1, with line 
spread, ends delaying and playing a de- 
veloping game. The long and short sides 
of the field are watched, and the defensive 
players (especially those defending against 
the pass) shift toward the long side. 

I have found the 6-2-2-1 defense the best 
for all-around purposes. It is easier for 
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high school boys to master. It is a better 
defense against plays such as end runs and 
passes, but it is not so good as the 7-1-2-1 
or 7-2-2 for stopping power plays. Here 
is an opportunity for a defensive quarter- 
back to use headwork and to switch his 
defense to meet the logical play. 

A good defense requires good tacklers, 
good charging in the line and alertness of 
a high order. Varying the defense has for 
its purpose meeting the type of play which 
is most likely to be used. I have seen 
coaches place their defensive players in 
certain positions and keep them there re- 
gardless of the down and distance. This 
method does not cultivate alertness and 
generalship, which are necessary for a 
good defense. 


Developing Punters in 
High School 


By Esker Curtis 
Ranger, Texas, High School 


LMOST every good football team has 

at least one good punter. Develop- 

ing this phase of the game takes long hours 

of careful work on the part of the punter 

and an abundance of patience and con- 

stant repetition of punting technique on 
the part of the coach. 

During the first week of spring football 
at Ranger, I have all the boys try out 
their punting ability. After this week 
only those who have a good relaxed swing 
at the ball are given very much coaching 
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along this line. The most difficult point 
in punting to master is the correct drop- 
ping of the ball. The ball must be dropped 
so as to fit on the instep of the foot with 
the toe extended. The ball is held with 
both hands directly over the kicking foot 
and with the forward point of the ball at 
a slight angle, i.e., to a right-footed kicker’s 
left. The ball should be hit about crotch 
high from the ground. Ordinarily, the 
ball should be dropped parallel to the 
ground, but when the kicker has the wind 
at his back, the forward point should be 


held a little higher, and when he is kicking 
into the wind the forward point should be 
held lower. 

The stance is a very important point in 


punting. A right-footed kicker should 
stand with his right foot just a little back 
of his left. Upon receiving the ball from 
center, the first step is a short one with 
the right foot and then a regular step 
with the left before kicking the ball. A 
beginner should be watched closely or else 
he will be taking more steps than are nec- 
essary. 

Accuracy is very essential in good punt- 
ing. This will be derived by careful plac- 
ing of the ball on the foot and a straight 
forward swing at the ball. The boy should 
be taught to kick down the nearest side 
line and not to the wide side of the field 
when punting in games. When the punt 
is from near the opponent’s 40-yard line, 
it should either be short and high to the 
safety man or out of bounds near the goal 
line. The ball should not be kicked to a 
fast, shifty safety man unless it is high 
enough for the ends to get down and 
cover it. 

During the season, if games are played 
on Saturdays, the punters should kick very 
little on Thursdays and none at all on 
Fridays. The leg must be treated along 
the same line as a baseball pitcher’s arm. 
Too much kicking will take away some of 
the zip and speed from the leg. 

In conclusion, I would say that the 
coach who is lucky enough to have an ex- 
ceptionally good punter on his team has 
gone a long way toward building a well- 
rounded team. The punt is used so often 
in hard games that a team will be able 
to gain many a valuable yard with a good 
punter. 


An Aid in Teaching 
Offense 


By Ben H. Winkelman 
Central High School, Fort Worth, Texas 


NE of the most useful pieces of prac- 

tice equipment we have is our dummy 
scrimmage rack, which is of very simple 
and comparatively inexpensive construc- 
tion. 

We desired a string of dummies to run 
signals against and for teaching plays to 
a squad of from sixty to seventy boys 
when they first reported. So we set about 
to build one, and here is the plan which 
we followed and which answered our pur- 
pose beautifully. About 40 feet apart and 
41% inches in the ground we set up 8-inch 
x 8-inch timbers 12 feet long, using a 
“dead man” 8 inches x 8 inches x 6 feet 
long for a brace with a 34-inch cable for 
the supporting wire. Then about 6 inches 
from the top of each 8-inch x 8-inch piece 
a hole was drilled through which to stretch 
a %-inch cable as tightly as possible be- 
tween the uprights. On this cable between 
the posts we then hung our dummies, sus- 
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pended to clear the ground by about 8 
inches and spaced according to the posi- 
tions of a six- or seven-man defensive line. 
For the defensive ends and line backers 
we used standing dummies. 

We had the hanging dummies made at 
a local tent and awning company. They 
are of heavy canvas. They are 36 inches 
in length by 18 inches in diameter with 
heavy canvas straps at the top for sup- 
ports. The stuffing is of cottonseed hulls, 
although sawdust or shavings work equally 
well. At first we planned to anchor the 
dummies down and use inner tubes to hold 
them in place, but we found we liked them 
better just swinging. 

When we line up four or five teams, 
each man after those in the first team 
watches what the man ahead in the same 
position does on a particular play. If we 
explain the play to the first team, each 
succeeding group may jump into place, 
run through and get the feel of the play 
in much less time than it would take to 
explain the maneuver to five different 
teams, and we would probably have to use 
some of them on defense part of the time. 

Some coaches don’t care for dummies to 
work against, preferring “live bait.” After 
the first two weeks, we rarely use the “rag 
dolls” for our dummy scrimmage, but we 
do use them every afternoon for the line- 
men to practice their shoulder charging, 
and this is the most satisfactory manner 
I have yet found to teach a low, aggres- 
sive offensive charge. 

In using the dummies for individual 
work we start out slow motion, taking lots 
of time out for constructive criticism and 
demonstration of proper stance, charge 
and sustained drive. After the form work 
we then speed up. By using the dummies 
to run against, the boy is not worried at 
all about his opponent and will concen- 
trate on his form more than when learn- 
ing this same work against a live or mov- 
ing target. In addition to this dummy 
work we also have a certain amount of 
group work each day among individuals 
to keep the fact before them that their 
opponents are not just dummies. 

In using the dummies for individual 
work, we have a center with a ball on the 
line and all men start on the snap of the 
ball, working for quick reaction. We find 
this very valuable for spring practice work 
when boys come out who have never 
played at all before. 

It is my belief that this method of teach- 
ing enables the boys to learn plays more 
quickly. We never actually scrimmage 
until we have learned in dummy scrim- 
mage a complete set of plays from the 
formation we are using. It is discourag- 
ing to the boys to get caught short on 
plays when in scrimmage or in the early 
games. Another thing we watch to try to 
make our offensive impressive is that our 
first team and second team never scrim- 
mage each other as units early in the sea- 
son. They will generally do a good job of 
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stopping each other early in the season 
and make our offensive look bad. As we 
want plenty of confidence behind our of- 
fensive plays, we scrimmage against light- 
weights until our plays are well learned. 

I believe in giving the boys all the plays 
they can handle early in the season rather 
than just a few, because, when we are 
meeting different defenses every week, it 
would be embarrassing to be caught short. 
And, too, certain plays will become fa- 
vorites, and our signal caller learns early 
what these are. I think there is an erro- 
neous belief that high school boys cannot 
learn many plays. I think high school 


boys can learn anything that their coach 
can really teach them, but the coach cer- 
tainly has to be a really constructive critic 
and not just a “bawl out” man when things 
fail to work out the first time through. 





Lee M. Curtin 
High School, Lacon, Ill. 


The Forward Pass 


By Henry Frnka 
Greenville, Texas, High School 


HE forward pass has a three-fold pur- 

pose: Its first is as a threat. You 
should have your quarterback throw a few 
passes, even though you are not sure that 
they will work. This will serve to keep the 
defensive backs in place, and they will not 
concentrate on your running attack. The 
pass as a threat will keep the entire de- 
fense spread and hesitating. 

Its second purpose is as a regular ground 
gaining play. There are many teams that 
rely on the pass as a ground gainer. The 
pass in the hands of a skillful passer is not 
any more likely to fail than a running play. 
In the Texas-Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity game in Austin, played October 29, 
S. M. U. made the first touchdown on 
three consecutive completed passes. Those 
teams that use the pass as.a regular ground 
gaining play work on the theory that the 


averagé running play nets about three 
yards and oftentimes loses ground. The 
forward pass gains are almost always more 
than three yards when completed. In the 
past, it has been the custom of light, shifty 
teams to use the pass more as a regular 
play. However, there is now a marked 
tendency on the part of all teams to use 
the pass as a standard play. 

The third purpose of the pass is as a 
scoring play. All teams should have a few 
passes that will result in touchdowns if 
completed. These are of the mechanical 
type that employ deception, the scoring 
situation having been built up by other 
plays. 

There are two types of passes: the me- 
chanical pass and the optional pass. The 
mechanical pass is planned, a receiver ar- 
riving at a given spot at a given time and 
the passer concealing his intent to pass un- 
til the proper moment. This type of pass 
is easier to perfect, but it is also easier for 
the defense to cover after the team has 
been scouted. 

The optional pass is one in which the 
pass receivers go down the field, arriving 
at advantageous points (according to the 
defense used) while the passer looks the 
field over and passes to the open receiver. 
This type of pass puts a great burden on 
the passer. We have tried many schemes 
to help our passer and like best this one, 
which we give to the passer as follows: 
Look at and follow with your eyes the pos- 
sible second choice of your pass. If he is 
open, throw to him; if not, then locate 
your first choice receiver and he will usu- 
ally be open. This scheme has helped our 
boys nicely. To have a successful passing 
team, it is almost necessary to have both 
the optional pass and the mechanical pass. 

Here is a brief outline or summary that 
has proved helpful in planning our passing 
attack: 

I. Passer 

A. Can he pass? 

1. It is not necessary that he be 
a polished passer. You can 
take the average boy in your 
high school squad and by 
properly encouraging him and 
complimenting him when he 
throws a good pass you will 
soon build up a passing mo- 
rale. 

B. Is he deceptive with his passing? 

1. Deception counts a lot. If 
your passer starts right out to 
look at the intended receiver 
he will be covered, as the de- 
fense follows very closely the 
eyes of the passer. He must 
look at the decoys, or, second 
choice, until the moment he is 
ready to pass. 

C. Can he carry the ball, or can he 
punt? 

1. This is self-explanatory. If 
he can do other things, the 
defense will have to defend 
for a few moments at the be- 
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ginning of each play against 
either a run, kick or pass. 
II. Pass receivers 
A. Can they catch passes? 

1. The backs and ends should be 
worked in stiff competitive 
set-ups under real game con- 
ditions each day. 

B. Does your system of play put the 


pass receivers in the most 
advantageous positions to 
get free from the defense? 
This must be elastic. 

1. There are many ways of free- 
ing your receivers. You 
should check up to see if your 
scheme of passing is putting 
the best receiver in the most 





advantageous position. You 
should insist on receivers go- 
ing at full speed when they 
catch the ball. 
C. Can they advance the ball after 
catching it? 
III. Protection for the passer 


(Continued on page 39) 


The Japanese Swimmers 
at the Olympics 


showing made by the Japanese 

swimmers in the Olympic Games 
at Los Angeles, swimmers and swimming 
enthusiasts throughout the world are be- 
ginning to evince some interest in the 
methods and style of the swimmers from 
Japan which enabled them to make a vir- 
tual clean-up in the Tenth Olympiad. As 
one American paper pointed out, “the 
crawl stroke was first introduced as the 
Australian crawl, and then came to be 
called the American crawl with the ap- 
pearance of such champions as Duke 
Kahanamoku and Johnny Weissmuller. 
Now the stroke has undergone a third 
change and it should hereafter be called 
the Japanese crawl.” Just what this new 
crawl stroke is and how it has evolved is 
the question now being asked. This is 
practically the first explanation offered by 
a Japanese expert. 

In the first place, before an attempt can 
be made to explain the present Japanese 
style of swimming, it is necessary to note 
that the Japanese devoted years of ef- 
fort and concentration to mastering and 
understanding the American crawl. Then 
came the new Japanese theory of speed 
swimming. It was noticed that the aver- 
age Japanese swimmer is endowed by na- 
ture with exceptionally great leg strength, 
much more powerful than that possessed 
by any foreigner. It was this discovery 
that formed the basis of all speed swim- 
ming development in Japan. Swimming 
became scientific and theoretical and the 
old striving for beauty of stroke alone was 
abandoned. 

The newly named Japanese craw] is per- 
haps the most important development in 
modern Japanese swimming. The funda- 
mental basis of the Japanese style is to set 
the body in the position and shape of a 
speed boat with the hips kept level and: 
quite deep in the water. Unnecessary roll- 
ing of the body was found to have nothing 
to do with the propulsion and was ac- 
cordingly eliminated. The deep setting of 


f S a result of the exceptionally fine 
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By M. W. Vaughn 





AN American college alumnus, Mr. 

Vaughn is now residing in Tokyo 
as Manager for the Far East of the 
United Press Associations of America. 
His early training made him familiar 
with American athletics, while his 
present assignment keeps him in close 
contact with Oriental sports activities. 
He is therefore peculiarly fitted to dis- 
cuss the Japanese swimmers, who were 
so successful at the recent Olympics. 





the hips tends to direct all of the power 
to driving the body forward when the 
legs are driven down and there is no con- 
scious kicking up at all. The flexibility of 
the ankles and knees gives the fullest ad- 
vantage to maximum positive force and 
minimum negative force. 

The shoulders are also kept as level as 
possible in so far as this position allows 
easy extraction and recovery of the arms. 
In pulling the arms under the water, the 
stress is given only to that part of the 
stroke that is dynamically most efficient; 
ie., the pulling back is not perfected in 
a hundred per cent way but the power is 
relaxed as the arms pass right beneath the 
hips. Also any unnecessary resting of the 
arms in front of the head or under the wa- 
ter is avoided as far as, possible, which 
means that the arms are drawn back al- 
most immediately after they are thrust 
into the water. This immediate pull is 
only possible for those having a strong leg 
kick, and that is why it is well done by the 
Japanese. 

The relaxation of the arms and the man- 
ner in which they are dipped into the wa- 
ter are left to the physical characteristics 
of the individual swimmers. The idea is to 
save every unnecessary strain on the 
muscles. 

Breathing is made at every stroke with- 
out any special roll other than that made 
by the non-breathing side. 

In the backstroke, also, the Japanese 


swimmers place more reliance upon their 
leg work than do the majority of foreign 
swimmers. The climax of the arm pull is 
limited to that part of the stroke in which 
the power has a maximum effect. The 
hands are thrust into the water with the 
palms turned outward and slightly outside 
the shoulders. The breathing is done cor- 
rectly and periodically as in the free style. 
The Japanese turning in the backstroke is 
a perfect upside down conversion of the 
turn in the free style swimming; in other 
words the swimmer does not turn over 
but keeps on his back during the execu- 
tion of the entire turn. The turn is an 
improved and modified form of that which 
was taught to the Japanese last year by 
Mr. G. Fissler of New York when he 
visited Japan. 

In the breaststroke there is little to dis- 
tinguish the Japanese swimmers’ perfor- 
mance. The youngster Koike’s style is 
termed perfect in its frog-like smoothness, 
but Tsuruta, who won the Olympic 
championship, has the additional advan- 
tages of experience and power. The point 
of the stroke is, as every one knows, to 
harmonize the whole motion into a smooth 
and constant propulsion. An improved 
arm motion used by the Japanese care- 
fully avoids any backing of the shoulders 
while the swimmer is breathing. 

To a thorough knowledge of the style, 
the Japanese swimmer is taught to add a 
knowledge of his pace and to pay little 
heed to the competitors’ speed for the first 
fourth or third of a race. With this pur- 
pose in mind, the Japanese boys are 
trained to swim at a certain set speed 
suggested by their coaches. For example, 
in swimming distances such as the 400 
meters, the boys are required to swim the 
first 200 meters in 2 minutes and 20 sec- 
onds and any deviation from this time by 
so much as a hair on either side of the 
time is severely criticized. The theory is 
that the swimmer is given a correct idea of 
his own pace and is not disturbed by his 
opponents in big meets. 
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Torao Takemura—Crapnl 


Yazuji Miyazaki—Crawl 





Kentaro Kawazu—Backstroke 


Shozo Makino—Crawl 


Reizo Koike—Breaststroke 





Yoshiyuki Tsuruta—Breaststroke 
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Major and Minor Sports 


NNUALLY December is the month in which the 

football critics have their inning. This year 
more attention is being paid to the so-called minor 
sports (which means the sports that are not self- 
supporting) than is usually the case. The reason 
for this, of course, is that with the depression in 
football and with the diminishing surpluses from 
football, the problem of financing the sports that 
have for a number of years been supported by foot- 
ball is an acute one. 

We may expect to read from time to time that cer- 
tain individuals view with a considerable degree of 
alarm the fact that the American people are still 
fond of college football. Certain editors of student 
college papers have learned that if they write edi- 
torials attacking college football they will thus not 
only get considerable. publicity for themselves but 
may also have a lot of fun. Youth enjoys a certain 
amount of iconoclasm, but generally speaking the 
iconoclasts do not take themselves seriously, and 
neither do their fellows. 

Every year a few college presidents, generally 
those who have never witnessed the overemphasis 
of football in their own institutions, bemoan the 
fact that football has been overemphasized by the 
colleges and universities. The men who thus object, 
however, are very much in the minority. 

Further, there are the professional critics of col- 
lege football. One of these wrote an article in a na- 
tional magazine not long since in which he sug- 
gested that the colleges substitute horse racing for 
football. The press of the country paid very little 
attention to this suggestion. The name of another 
who receives a salary from an educational organiza- 
tion has become nationally known because each year 
about this time he finds fault with the games the 
college boys are playing. Yet another critic is a 
man who has written numerous articles and books 
bewailing the fact that the American people enjoy 
football. In an article which he has recently writ- 
ten he implies that ten years from now football will 
have become practically a thing of the past. 

Football has been a means of livelihood for some 
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of these men, and if the game should become no 
longer attractive one naturally wonders what they 
would find to write about. 

The editor recalls that thirty years ago, twenty 
years ago, and ten years ago there were those who 
were predicting the early demise of football. Per- 
haps a decade hence the present day prophets will 
appear just as ridiculous as some of the old prophets 
have been made td appear in the years past. 

In one of the Big Ten Conference universities 
more student and faculty tickets were sold this year 
than last year. This fall the Stanford-California 
game was played before a crowd of 80,000 specta- 
tors at $5.50 a ticket. Of course, it is not fair to 
judge student interest by the ticket sale in any one 
institution or to judge public interest in the game 
by the ticket sale at any one game. The indications 
are that the receipts from football in the high 
schools and colleges of the country generally will 
be below the 1931 receipts. The attendance has 
probably been about the same as that of last year. 
The drop in receipts is accounted for by the fact 
that ticket prices have been materially reduced. 

It has been reported that approximately 5,000 
out of some 25,000 banks have failed in this country 
since the decline in stock market prices in 1929. 
Perhaps half a dozen of the one thousand institu- 
tions above high school rank in that same time have 
been forced to give up intercollegiate football. 

Those who would have college athletics endowed 
or who object to having the minor sports and in- 
tramural programs financed from football receipts 
have an opportunity to put their theories into 
practice. 


Crying Coaches 


N the November issue of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL, 
Mr. Emil Lamar, high school coach of Berkeley, 
California, suggested that ‘‘A crying coach turns 
out a crying team.’’ There is a world of wisdom in 
this remark of Mr. Lamar. A crying coach not only 
usually turns out a crying team but he develops a 
crying school and crying newspaper writers. Men 
who have administered professional baseball, with 
more than an average degree of intelligence and 
wisdom, found years ago that it was necessary, first, 
to construct dug-outs, and, second, to insist that the 
players and managers must occupy the dug-outs 
during the progress of the baseball games. 

If a high school or college coach waves his arms 
or stamps his feet or otherwise shows that he does 
not like the decisions of the football officials, he 
will sooner or later find his crowd and sports writers 
taking their cue from him. It requires a consid- 
erable amount of courage and self-control for a 
coach not to show his disappointment when the of- 
ficials penalize his team for infractions of the foot- 
ball rules. The American people, however, have 
more respect for a game football player who can 
‘‘take it’? than they do for one who cannot, and 
they also have more respect for the coach who can 
stand adversity without crying than they do for 
the one who alibis every defeat. 
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CHRISTMAS 1932 


OR a great many years it has been the custom for the Editor of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL 

at this time to wish his fellow coaches, officials and athletic directors a Merry Christ- 

mas and a Happy New Year. Having been engaged in athletic work for thirty years as a 
coach, official and administrator, the writer may be pardoned for thinking that he knows some- 
thing of the problems, burdens and responsibilities of those who constitute these three different 
groups of athletic men. 

The burdens of the coaches are unusually heavy this year, but all of our citizens have been 
staggering under burdens that have tested their endurance and courage. 

If football places a premium on that quality of manhood which makes it possible for a player 
to carry on when tired or sorely bruised, then the world will expect the coaches to manifest that 
same quality. True, the coaches do not receive the same physical battering and pounding that 
the players do, but the punishment that is meted out to them is nevertheless just as nerve-rack- 
ing and soul-trying as that which the players receive. 

If a quarterback can think clearly and call the right signals after having done his share of hard 
blocking and tackling, and after having been blocked and tackled in a hard-fought game, he is 
pretty much of a man. 

If a coach can keep his head during the excitement of a game with a traditional rival, and, if 
the team loses, can take his punishment without blaming the players or the officials, he is indeed 
a man. 

The American people have been punished a lot during the last three years. Some who have 
been hurt have not been big enough to go on fighting. Some, because of their hurts, have lost 
their ability to think straight. Others are like the coach who loses a game because of coaching 
blunders and who then alibis his defeat by charging that the officials beat him. 

This is a good time for the athletic men to maintain their poise; to keep their heads when all 
about them are losing theirs; to show others that the school and college coaches are made of 
stern stuff. 

As no football team ever won great victories without having undergone a severe period of 
training and without having had plenty of scrimmage practice, so the American people may be 
expected to rise to new heights partly at least because of the bumps they have taken in recent 
years. 

Our pocketbooks have been hurt and our pride has been hurt, but if we keep our faith in the 
things that are worth while we will come out of the present situation victorious. A depression 
may deprive us of a lot of things that we can very well get along without, but it should not be 
allowed to dwarf our souls, or to make us cringing cowards. 

The Christmas time offers a breathing spell during which we may well take stock of ourselves. 
If a man today can answer these questions satisfactorily—Am I honest? Do I have a fighting 
heart? Am I unselfish? Do I have faith in my fellow men and in a Supreme Being?—such a 
man need have no fear of the future. Rather he is like the grand old fighter in the Browning 
poem who faced death saying, 


“I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forebore 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 


Of pain, darkness and cold.” 


America needs fighters, and the youth of the country looks to the school and college coaches 
to exemplify not only animal courage but the kind that guarantees honest thinking and honest 
acting; the kind that marks a man who can stand criticism, punishment and blame without 
flinching. , 

The men who are directing the games of youth in our educational institutions are a fine lot 
of men. We have lived with them and been of them, and we know whereof we speak. May 
this be a Happy Christmas for them and theirs, and may they in the New Year rise to heights 
of greatness and grandeur never before approached. 
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Test Games Under the New 
Basketball Rules 


ana, High School quintet had rolled 

up an impressive record in early 
season basketball games over high class 
opponents. Apparently the Logansport 
offense was too powerful for any ordinary 
defense to stop, and up to the middle of 
January this offense had averaged forty- 
odd points per game. Winter prophets be- 
gan to figure Logansport a strong possibil- 
ity for the state tourney championship. 

Then the Logansport team journeyed to 
Frankfort for the first of two games. It 
was the worst night of a bad winter, and 
the visiting team did not arrive at the 
gym until after ten o’clock. The specta- 
tors were treated to an amazing sight 
when Frankfort slowed the Logansport 
boys down by holding the ball at the back 
end of the court. Logansport could not 
score without the ball, and in the last few 
minutes of the contest Frankfort tallied 
enough points to win with the low score 
of 10 to 7. Hoosier fandom was amazed at 
the result, and for the next five years 
the back court stall became one of the 
leading institutions in the Indiana net 
game. 

Like any other contagion, the stall type 
of game spread to all corners of the bas- 
ketball world, and, while it developed a 
more polished game in some sections, the 
fans in general were not satisfied with the 
entertainment received. This dissatisfac- 
tion, particularly in the East, reached the 
peak last year, and as a direct consequence 
the Rules Committee took steps to revise 
the game. 

It is no secret that practically all the 
changes made in the playing code for this 
year were put in the book for the primary 
purpose of speeding up play. Judging 
from all indications, noted in test games 
during the summer and early fall, I be- 
lieve this desired end will be attained. 

As a basis for the conclusions to be dis- 
cussed in this article, I am taking three 
demonstration games played at coaching 
schools during the past summer, as well as 
practice sessions and games in the pre- 
season period just closing. At the sixth 
annual Indiana Basketball School, held at 
Anderson, Indiana, in August, the 1931 
team of Anderson played two test or critic 
games with teams from nearby schools— 
Newcastle’s state champions and the Alex- 
andria team. The third game was played 
at Massillon, Ohio, at a coaching school, 
with the Anderson team meeting the 
Akron Cowboys, champions of the Buck- 


S: years ago, the Logansport, Indi- 
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By Everett N. Case 


Athletic Director, Anderson, Indiana, High School 


eye state. Incidentally, all three games 
were won by the Anderson team. 

Facts regarding the new ten-second rule 
are, of course, of primary interest to 
coaches, players and officials in prepara- 
tion for the coming season. Perhaps the 
major revelation in the games played thus 
far under my supervision has been that 
not once has the ten-second rule been vio- 
lated by the team taking the ball in the 
back court. By clocking the offense com- 
ing up the floor, it was found that the 
average time required to get the ball across 
the center line was between four and five 
seconds. The longest time taken by boys 
to advance into the front court was nine 
seconds, while in many instances the offi- 
cials had hardly started counting when the 
ball had crossed the line. 

Even with the defensive team attempt- 
ing to stop the offense from crossing the 
line within the ten seconds, violations did 
not occur, and on standard size floors vio- 
lations probably will be conspicuous by 
their absence. Everyone interested in the 
game who witnessed the tests expressed 
the opinion that the ten seconds consti- 
tuted sufficient time to advance the ball 
into offensive territory. 

Other than the fact that the stall of 
several minutes duration is ruled out by 
the change, the one important result of 
the time rule was observed in the last 
quarter of games. Even strong offensive 
teams have in the past been wont to slow 
down play in the last quarter to protect a 
lead of a few points, and while not actu- 
ally stalling, have wasted much time by 
advancing very slowly, with much pass- 
ing between the guards. This is definitely 
out of the game now, and play in the last 
quarter will resemble very closely that of 
the preceding three periods. The only 
exception to this conclusion which was 
noted in three critic games occurred in the 
game at Massillon, when the Anderson 
team, weakened by the loss of two play- 
ers on fouls, took the ball into the front 
court, and without taking a shot at the 
basket put on a passing and dribbling ex- 
hibition which allowed them to retain pos- 
session of the ball until the gun sounded. 
This front court stall lasted for about 
three minutes. 

The rule which prohibits the offense 
from taking the ball back across the cen- 
ter line after having advanced it to the 
front court presents a much greater prob- 
lem. Coaching and team practice will 
probably solve much of this difficulty, but 


our test games showed that the boys were 
wary about getting too close to this line. 
They allowed their attention to be di- 
verted from actual play to watching the 
painted stripe. Several violations of this 
rule occurred in our games, both in pass- 
ing the ball back, and in either stepping 
on the line or dribbling back over it. A 
player in possession of the ball near the 
center line may be forced back across the 
line by a clever guard, if other players 
are covered at the time. Whether this 
can be remedied in practice remains to be 
seen. 

Another problem arose from this rule, 
similar to that of football players who do 
not check on the number of downs. I 
refer to the four plays after which the 
offense may take the ball into back court 
once, and have another ten-second period 
in which to advance again into the front 
court. It is not uncommon for one of 
these four things to happen. In our test 
games, however, after play had been in 
the front court for a time, both players 
and officials gave evidence of not knowing 
whether anything had happened which 
would permit a retreat to the back court. 
For instance, Team A advanced across the 
center line within the ten seconds and 
made several attempts to get an open shot 
under the basket. The ball was knocked 
down by a Team B player and it rolled 
out of bounds. Team A, then, in throw- 
ing the ball back into play, might have 
taken the ball into the back court and 
started over. Our test games showed 
that players did not take advantage of 
this permit more than once in ten times. 

Play in Indiana basketball during some 
early season games before Thanksgiving 
showed that the same results were pro- 
duced. Teams were loath to return to the 
back court, even when given an oppor- 
tunity. In one game in which Team A 
did pass the ball back over the center line 
after a jump ball had taken place in the 
front court, the members of Team B stood 
as if paralyzed, waiting for the officials to 
call the violation, which did not exist. 

What the results of the three-second 
limit on holding the ball in the pivot posi- 
tion will be have not yet been conclusively 
demonstrated. Use of the pivot play in 
Indiana decreased considerably last year, 
and coaches anticipated a further decrease 
in its use this year. Those teams which 
have men suitable for use “in the hole” 
will probably continue that style of play, 
although of course the action must be 
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LET THE RAWLINGS-NAISMITH 
HELP YOUR TEAM WIN 








OU'VE witnessed many a team go down to defeat, due to what 


apparently seemed bad passing and poor goal shots. 


But have 


you ever considered the part the basketball played in those de- 
feats? Yes sir, the ball is a mighty important factor in the 


success or defeat of a team. 


It may not be true in flight— 


may not rebound accurately—may go lop-sided after a 
few minutes’ play—may have dead spots. Those are 
the attributes of an inferior or ordinary ball. They're 
absent in the RAWLINGS-NAISMITH— it's the ball 
that will give your players an equal share of 


Rawlings High School 
Tournament Basketball is 
an exceptional ball for those 
teams that do not require 
official balls. Qualities that 
approximate official stand- 
ards make it an outstanding 
value at the price. Wecarry 
a complete line of sundries 
in stock for immediate de- 
livery. See our Fall Catalog. 


ing chances. Don't wait until you have 
played and lost several games, change 
to the RAWLINGS-NAISMITH now, 
and start the season right. 





the breaks, and aidthem greatly in their scor- 


UNIFORMS 


The appearance of your 
players is important—outfit 
them in Rawlings Uniforms 
(shirts, pants, warm-up 
clothing). The large range 
of materials, colors, and 
styles, assures neat appear- 
ing, smart looking outfits. 
See the Rawlings dealer for 
samples — colors — styles — 
prices. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


for DECEMBER, 1932 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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PRACTICAL 


THE AUTHOR 


Ward (Piggy) Lambert, growing up in 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, learned basketball 


from Dr. McKay, a pupil of Dr. James Nai- 
smith, the game’s inventor. 


He played basketball on the Crawfordsville 
High School and Y.M.C. A. teams and later 
on the Wabash College squad, coaching both 
his high school and college teams. After grad- 
uating from Wabash and studying for a year 
on a teaching fellowship in chemistry at the 
University of Minnesota, he went to Lebanon, 
Indiana, as teacher of chemistry and physics in 
the high school. Here he also coached athletics. 
During his four years at Lebanon, Lambert’s 
basketball teams won 66 out of 83 games. 

In 1916, Lambert went to Purdue University 
as basketball coach. He has been there since, 
except for a period of World War service, dur- 
ing which he acted as Athletic Director at 
Camp Taylor with a commission as lieutenant 
in the Field Artillery. 

Since 1919, Purdue teams under Lambert 
have won 175 games and lost 61. In the last 
thirteen years, Lambert-coached Purdue teams 
have won or shared the Western Conference 
title six times; been runner-up for titular hon- 
ors four times, and have never finished below 
fourth place. The Purdue teams have won 
more games than any other Western Confer- 
ence team during this period. 

The record for the last seven years is even 
more remarkable. Lambert’s teams have won 
or shared in the Western Conference title four 
times and have not once fallen below the run- 
ner-up post. 

In his book, Lambert relates in simple, yet 
graphic, manner the practical methods and de- 
vices he uses in developing outstanding players 
and championship basketball teams at Purdue. 
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Head Basketball Coarh 
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THE BOOK 


Handling the Ball 


General Essentials—T ypes of Passes 


CuHaPTER II 


Offensive Floor Work 


CuaprTer III 


Basket Shooting 
Its Importance—Habits—Types of Shots—Changing Style—Free 


CuHaptTer IV 


The Dribble 
Its Origin and Use—Technique of the Dribble 
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General (Balance, Stances, Footwork, Mental Alertness )—Guard- ’ 
ing a Man with the Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball 
CuapTter VI ; 


Team Defense 
General Considerations—Man-to-Man Defense—Zone Defense— — j 
Checking Five-Man Defense — Fast-Break Defense — Special 
Defenses—Strategy of Defense 
Cuapter VII 


Team Offense 
Historical Development—General Essentials—Coaching Advice— 
Fast Break (Long Pass, Short Pass Crossing )—Set Formation, 
Slow Break (Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread Forma- 
tion) — Special Offense Against Zone — Various Systems of 
Offense (Criss-Cross System, Blocking System by Pivots, 
Three-Man Lane, Side Line Blocking System, Long Shot, Con- 
tinuous Triangle )—Strategy of Offense 
CuHapter VIII ‘ 
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Even Control—Control by Opponents—Own Control Absolute 
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Athletic Trainer Fallon of Wisconsin University 
uses Burdick Zoalites when his players are hurt. 
The Zoalite stimulates repair—helps overcome 
limitation of function due to injury. 


CONDITION ATHLETES 
THE MODERN WAY 


with the 


ZOALITE 


The Burdick Zoalite is so much 
more convenient and effective 
than hot water bottles and hot 
packs. Yes, and safer, cleaner. 
With the Zoalite constant, pene- 
trating heat can be easily ap- 
plied—intensity of heat regu- 
lated to meet the needs of any 
particular case by changing dis- 
tance of lamp from the skin. 
There’s no weight on the in- 
jured part—no possibility of 
carrying infection. 


The Zoalite’s penetrating heat 
reaches deeper tissues—quickly 
overcomes limitation of func- 
tion—puts your stars in condi- 
tion—keeps them in fighting 
trim—tready for the stiff com- 
petition encountered in present 
day athletics. 


For complete proofs of the advan- 
tages of the Burdick Zoalite— 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


IHE BURDICK CORPORATION 





MEILION WISCONSIN 
3 OF LIGHT THERAPY EQUIPMENT In THE wens 





THE BURDICK CORPORATION 
Dept. 260, MILTON, WISCONSIN 


Please send complete Zoalite data. 
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speeded up. Our practice sessions have 
shown that for an active pivot man, three 
seconds is a sufficient length of time to 
fake, pass dribble or shoot. 

A uniform interpretation on what con- 
stitutes “putting the ball in play” also is 
needed before any conclusions can be 
reached on this change in the code. A 
side turn, a pivot toward, or partly to- 
ward the basket, and a stationary dribble 
by the pivot man are being seriously con- 
sidered as “putting the ball in play.” 
Officials and coaches may expect difficulty 
on this interpretation as long as the word- 
ing is not definite. 

From the play in our test games and 
practice sessions, I should say that the 
new definitions of blocking and screening 
will make little actual difference in the 
playing of the game, since actual play and 
officiating recently have tended toward the 
1932 wording. If any change is noticeable, 
it will be that more blocking fouls will be 
committed. Whether they are called is 
another problem. 

Generally speaking, we have found that 
three specific results will be seen in the 
net game this winter, largely as a direct 
result of the changes made in the rules. 
These three are faster play, rougher play 
and higher scores. 

Play is bound to be faster because high 





school players and probably few college 
players will take the full ten-second period 
to advance the ball across the center line. 
This is going to produce fast-breaking of- 
fensive play, with occasional sleepers, and 
from that it is only a step to the old “fire 
engine” game of a few years back. 

Speed is an important factor in making 
the game rougher, but this will be aided by 
the center line rule. After the ten seconds 
have expired, all players (most of the 
time) will be gathered in the front court. 
Bunching will be frequent, and breaks for 
the basket will bring many fouls of both 
the charging and holding variety. Men 
with the ball, just inside the center line, 
will be the object of concentrated atten- 
tion by the defense, with additional fouls 
for charging and “hacking.” 

I make the prediction of higher scores 
with some trepidation, for the faster play 
will lower the shooting efficiency of many 
players. However, the increased number 
of shots will tend to make up for this, and 
the larger number of free throws that will 
come with the rougher game will have a 
definite effect on the scores. 

From what comment we have been able 
to gather from the ordinary fans, I believe 
that interest in basketball will be kept at a 
high pitch, and, in general, fans will be 
better satisfied with the new game. 


Azzi Ratem for Ranking Football Teams 


By William F. Boand 


FTER a football season of hard 
A fought battles on the gridiron, we 

like to know just what schools 
have come through with the best football 
records in their own conferences. We also 
like to rank, even though mythically, the 
outstanding football elevens throughout 
the United States. This is another out- 
cropping of that universal ailment, human 
curiosity. 

The percentage system is often used to 
judge a team’s success and for purposes 
of ranking. For national ranking, this 
method is of absolutely no value, because 
no two universities or colleges in the 
United States play exactly the same set 
of opponents. 

Even for conference ranking, the per- 
centage system is often unfair, or indefi- 
nite, or both. If all other considerations 
are equal, or nearly so, the percentage sys- 
tem will give a rough idea of how the 
teams of a conference should be ranked, 
but this offers no aid in the proper rank- 
ing of two teams that have the same per- 
centage of conference victories, ties and de- 
feats. 

The use of the percentage system often 
results in a serious injustice. The percent- 
age method counts a one point defeat at 
the hands of the most powerful team of 
the conference as a complete failure, and 
a one point victory over the weakest team 


of the conference as a complete success. 
It is obvious that a team meeting weak 
conference opponents throughout has a far 
better chance of ringing up a high per- 
centage of victories than another team 
that meets more powerful conference com- 
petition. 

Whether the conference ranking of foot- 
ball squads is formal or informal, we 
should use a more accurate method. 

Azzt Ratem is a method of ranking 
football teams in accordance with their 
score records as compared to the strength 
of opponents encountered. The basic idea 
is very simple and may be expressed by 
four general theories. 

TuHeory 1—A point grade for each foot- 
ball game may be given to 
each team participating. 

THeEorY 2.—A team’s grade for any game 
depends upon whether the 
game is won, lost or tied; the 
strength of the opponent and, 
to a limited degree, the differ- 
ence in score. 

TuHeory 3.—The average grade for the 
season is a football team’s 
rating. 

Tueory 4.—Every football squad ranks 
above every other with a 
lower average rating. 

For convenience, we will refer to the 
team being rated as the Home Team. The 
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THIS BALL CAN TAKE IT 
FOR 100 HOURS 





AST SEASON a Reach AA Basketball was 
L played by one team for approximately 100 
hours. At the end of the season it was still going 
strong. For such a remarkable record there must 
be a reason. There is... the Reach AA Official 
Basketball is double-lined! 

This extra lining prevents stretching or 


bulging. There’s no chance for the ball to de- 





velop a “dead spot.” Carefully selected leather, 
properly treated, gives further assurance of a 
long and honorable life. The AA remains uni- 
form. It won't pull apart. It won’t go wrong. It 
won't let your team down. 

Your Reach dealer can show you other splen- 
did Reach basketballs—all within your budget. 


And Reach equipment for every other sport, too. 


© 1932, a. J. R, W. D. 


REACH BASKETBALLS 
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grade of the Home Team for each game 
played is the sum of four factors. These 
are called Preliminary Rating, Victory 
Bonus, Score Allowance, and Opponent’s 
Coefficient. 

The Preliminary Rating is a set number 
of points with which every team starts 
every game, 

The Victory Bonus is a set numper of 
points which are added to the Preliminary 
Rating in case of victory and deducted 
from the Preliminary Rating in case of 
defeat. 

The Score Allowance is a credit for the 
difference in score which is added in case 
of victory and deducted in case of defeat. 

The Opponent’s Coefficient is a point 
credit representing the opponent’s 
strength. This coefficient is based upon 
the opponent’s ability to win games. It 
may be either a plus or minus number 
and is always added to the sum of the 
other three factors to complete the final 
game rating of the Home Team. 

The Azz1 Ratem Method has been used 
to devise two football rating systems. One 
is for the purpose of conference ranking, 
and the other for national ranking. 

Since national ranking is more compli- 
cated than conference ranking, the method 
for determining the opponent’s strength 
is more elaborate. In all other ways, the 
two systems are exactly alike. 

In this article, only the conference rat- 
ing system is explained. The 1932 ranking 
of the Western Conference, often called 
the Big Ten Conference, is used as an ex- 
ample. 


Azzi Ratem Applied to Conference 
Ranking 


OR conference rating, the point value 

of each conference game played, as 
mentioned in General Theory 1, is fixed 
by seven specific theories that are reduced 
to figures. 


THeEorY 1—In conference rating, only 
conference games should be 
considered. 

THeEory 2—In case a team plays more 
than seven conference games, 
and the rating for a victory 
will lower the average, only 
seven games should be used. 
The victory that would lower 
the average should be 
dropped. 

THeEoryY 3.—A decisive victory is worth 
more than a close victory, but 
difference in score beyond 19 
points should be ignored. 

This theory is based upon the assump- 
tion that, after getting three touchdowns 
behind, the beaten team usually weakens, 
and additional points scored are of little 
consequence. Therefore, a team winning 
by a top-heavy score, say 40 to 0, receives 
only the maximum 19 points as the Score 

Allowance. 
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TuHeory 4—A record of six conference 
victories by 19 or more 
points per game and one de- 
feat by only four points is 
worth the same season’s rat- 
ing as a record of seven vic- 
tories over the same seven 
opponents by four points 
difference in score per vic- 
tory. 

Perhaps it is best to reduce Theories 3 
and 4 to figures before taking up Theories 
5, 6, and 7. 

It will be found that a Preliminary Rat- 
ing of 100 points, a Score Allowance equal 
to the difference in score not to exceed 19 
points and a value for Victory Bonus set 
at 41 points will satisfy Theories 3 and 4. 

Our problem then becomes this. Team 
Number One, winning six conference 
games, each by 19 points or more per 
game, and losing one game by four points, 
should rate as high as Team Number Two, 
that wins from the same seven opponents 
by four points each game. The Oppon- 





Bene 5 Rating System was originated 
and perfected by William F. Boand, 
who was for eight years Athletic Di- 
rector at the Tucson Indian School. 
Ill health necessitated his retirement. 
For the past three years, he has broad- 
cast sports reviews over the air and has 
done free lance newspaper writing on 
football. Mr. Boand has also devoted 
a considerable portion of the last four 
years to the perfection of his Rating 
System. 

The football Rating System is called 
AZZI RATEM, a contraction of AS 
I RATE ’EM, because any person us- 
ing the system may rate and rank 
teams to his own satisfaction. 

Starting with the idea that a team 
should be rated in accordance with 
games won, lost and tied; the strength 
of the opponents; and, to a limited de- 
gree, the difference in scores, Mr. 
Boand has collected suggestions from 
football coaches and rating experts in 
all -— of the United States. 

he Rating System as presented 
here is a second revision of AZZI 
RATEM. 





ent’s strength or Coefficient does not enter 
in because this factor would give the same 
credit to both Number One and Number 
Two. 
TeaM NuMBER ONE 

For 19 point victory, Number 

One receives 100 (Prelimi- 

nary Rating) plus 41 (Vic- 

tory Bonus) plus 19 (Differ- 

ence in Score) or 160. 
160 points per game for six 

DEED cbse geseecnsieeeno 960 points 
For 4 point defeat, Number 

One receives 100 (Prelimi- 

nary Rating) minus 41 

minus 4 (Difference in Score) 55 points 
Total for seven games. ..1015 points 
Average per game....... 145 points 


Team NuMBER Two 

Team Number Two receives 
for four point victory: 100 
(Preliminary Rating) plus 
41 (Victory Bonus) plus 4 


(Difference in Score)...... 145 points 
145 points per game for seven 
OE Wine sicedeee ov vnnon 1015 points 


The average, 145 points, is exactly the 
same for Number One and for Number 
Two. 

Tueory 5.—A one-point win over a con- 
ference team so weak as to 
lose seven conference tilts 
and win none is worth only 
the Preliminary Rating, 100. 

Tueory 6—A one-point defeat at the 
hands of a conference team 
so strong as to win seven con- 
ference games and to lose 
none, is worth the Prelimi- 
nary Rating, 100. 

Now we find that if the Opponent’s Co- 
efficient is set at the sum of a plus 6 for 
every conference game won, 0 for every 
tie game, and a minus 6 for every confer- 
ence game lost, Theories 5 and 6 will be 
satisfied. For example: A team winning 
seven conference games and losing none, 
will have a coefficient of plus 42, and a 
team losing seven conference games and 
winning none, will have a coefficient of 
minus 42. 

To prove Theory 5, suppose Home 
Team (the team being rated) wins by one 
point over a conference team so weak as 
to lose seven conference games and win 


-none. This losing team’s coefficient would, 


of course, be minus 42. The Home Team 
would receive the following: 
100 plus 41 plus 1 (Difference 
in Score) minus 42........ 100 points 
Likewise for Theory 6, the Home Team 
loses by one point to a conference rival 
that has won seven conference games and 
has lost none. This Opponent’s Coeffi- 
cient would be plus 42. Then the Home 
Team receives: 
100 minus 41 minus 1 plus 42. 100 points 
Tuerory 7.—In case of a conference with 
only six members, in which 
every eleven plays every 
other, a team winning all five 
conference games by a one 
point difference in score in 
each game should have ex- 
actly the same final average 
rating as that of another 
eleven which loses one game 
by one point and wins the 
other four by 19 or more 
points difference in score. 
The same values, i. e., Preliminary Rat- 
ing (100 points), Victory Bonus (41 
points), Score Allowance (difference in 
score up to 19) and the Opponent’s Coeffi- 
cient (unit of plus 6 for an opponent’s 
victory and minus 6 for opponent’s de- 
feat) as stated above, will satisfy Theory 7. 
To condense, the Home Team’s grade 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Equipment— 
and How We Care for It 


By GAY E. LLOYD 


N THE October issue of the ATHLETIC 

JOURNAL, an article under ‘Helps and 
Hints” by a western coach attracted my 
attention. Immediately upon reading the 
article I became obsessed with the idea of 
dropping a few hints myself about the care 
of football equipment during the time when 
it is not in use. 

Appreciating the problems of the smaller 
high schools throughout the country, the 
limited space they might have for their stor- 
age needs and the limited amount of money 
allowed for new equipment and replace- 
ments each year, some several years ago our 
company developed a plan whereby equip- 
ment could be cared for between seasons at 
a very reasonable cost to the schools. 

Primarily, ours is the business of clean- 
ing and rebuilding old athletic equipment, 
although we are manufacturers and jobbers 
of new equipment. From the soles of the 
shoes to the tops of the helmets we have a 
complete rebuilding and cleaning service. 
New soles, insoles, counters, cleats, spikes 
and laces, and a shoe that was originally 
past wearing takes on new life and is fit for 
another season’s wear. We all but jack up 
the waist bands and set new trousers under 
them to make the football pants ready for 
service again! All leather work is cleaned 
and oiled—sewed where needed and re- 
turned in fine shape. New letters and nu- 
merals are placed on jerseys where needed. 
All knitted materials from jerseys to socks 
are darned, if darning is necessary. We 
dye our own materials for letters and nu- 
merals, and guarantee against fade in either 
cleaning or washing. We furnish padding 
and covering for any parts that the new 
rules require padded or covered. We paint 
the helmets in the bright colors of the 
schools. Last, but far from least, we store 


all equipment during the between-season 
free of charge where it is sent in for clean- 
ing and repairing. 

This service was originally intended by 
us for the smaller schools, but since the date 
of its origin some seven years ago high 
schools and colleges all over the country 
have used it and have found it a highly sat- 
isfactory method of caring for their equip- 
ment. 

Of course there is always some of the 
equipment that does not need repairing or 
rebuilding—but it all needs cleaning. No 
jersey, pants or sweat suit should be put 
away with all the dust, mud or general soil 
in them that they collect from the last game 
of the season and that is where our serv- 
ice is particularly nice, as schools can bun- 
dle up their stuff and send it to us freight 
charges collect (we pay carrying charges 
one way) and we will clean it immediately, 
repair it where needed and store it until in- 
structed to return it. Our plan permits the 
schools to enjoy this service at no cost to 
them until after they have derived some 
benefit from athletic activities the follow- 
ing fall. Most of our shipments are made 
in time to reach the schools September first 
and no payment is expected until October 
first or fifteenth. 

Unlike this western coach whom I have 
mentioned above, I have something be- 
sides an idea to sell to the Athletic Direc- 
tors of our schools, but it is a service worth 
the price paid for it. It is for every school 
—whether provided with proper storage 
facilities or not. Schools can depend upon 
it that their equipment will be returned to 
them at the end of the season in as good 
condition as new. The amount of money 


saved each year will be the best proof of 
the usefulness and economy of such a 
service. 


For further information, drop a line to 
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Bullyragging Football 


Dr. T. J]. Thompson 
University of Nebraska 


HROUGHOUT the fall and winter 
months, college football assumes a 
perennial and prominent place in 
the conversation of the American people. 
Indeed, it has become seasonal for people 
in all walks of life to join in the endless 
arguments concerning the brutality and 
the overemphasis of football. Too many 
of these arguments, however, originate in 
the realm of prejudice and are far too 
often based upon reasoning that partakes 
of ignorance of the facts. 

The most recent vilifying which football 
has received, to my knowledge, has been 
at the hands of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
writing on the subject “A Substitute for 
Football.” Dr. Pritchett is well known for 
his work as President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and as author of the preface to 
Bulletin No. 23 entitled “American Col- 
lege Athletics,” published by the Founda- 
tion. Dr. Pritchett’s ability as a scholar 
cannot be questioned. However, in the 
ease of football it appears that he has al- 
lowed himself to fall into the common 
error of taking assumption for fact. Hav- 
ing learned of a few cases of irregularity 
among players and among schools, he has 
assumed that all are bad. Incidentally, 
one is inclined to wonder whether or not 
the authors of the Foundation’s report on 
college athletics did not overlook oppor- 
tunities to draw attention to many fine 
things which they must have discovered in 
their survey. 

At this time I am not interested in a 
substitute for football. I wish only to see 
the case of football fairly put. The more 
thoroughly I understand the conditions 
surrounding the game, the better I com- 
prehend the mental attitude of the play- 
ers; and the more intimately I become 
acquainted with the administration of ath- 
letics, in this Mid-Western country at 
least, the more strongly I am inclined to 
differ with the conclusions of Dr. Pritchett. 
In fact, it is difficult to see how a fair and 
open-minded consideration of the facts 
surrounding football throughout the coun- 
try could have led one to such conclusions. 

Let us consider, for example, the fol- 
lowing statement from Dr. Pritchett’s 
article, “When the football player sees his 
college gather in a million dollars . . . and 
considers how hard he has been worked to 
achieve that result, he is strongly inclined 
to feel that he is entitled to some of the 
swag.” ‘There may be, and doubtless are, 
a few men in college football who have 
this attitude toward the game, but such a 
statement, it is believed, puts the great 
mass of players in a most unfair and false 
light. To be sure, there have been glaring 
instances in which interested parties, 
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D* THOMPSON at the present 
time is Dean of Student Affairs and 
Professor of Chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. He is a member of 
the Athletic Board of Control of the 
University and Faculty Representative 
to the Big Six Athletic Conference, 
of which lw is a member. In 
addition, he is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Athletics of the North Cen- 
tral Associaton of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. He is therefore thor- 
oughly familiar with athletic conditions 
as they exist in the Middle West and 
well — to write the article pre- 


sented here. 





sometimes alumni, have exploited a play- 
er’s sportsmanship. But, these cases, too, 
have been greatly exaggerated. 
Sometimes it is true that young men 
who have ability as football players have 
the mettle of their character severely 
tested. An incident of this kind came to 
my attention a few years ago. A football 
player of more than ordinary ability in a 
neighboring high school was approached 
by an agent of another institution and of- 
fered $1,000 a year if he would attend that 
college and play football. The young man 
discussed the matter with friends, and it 
later developed that the preponderance of 
the advice he received was favorable to his 
accepting the offer. Why not? His 
parents were poor and unable to send him 
to college. The significant thing about the 
matter is that the young man decided to 
enroll in an institution where he would 
receive nothing except the fun and experi- 
ence he obtained playing. The history of 
this case is typical of many others that 
could be cited, and I believe it indicates 
the spirit that predominates among the 
vast majority of undergraduate players. 
Pleading for a “method which does not 
impose so severe a test of academic vir- 
tue,” Dr. Pritchett, perhaps in satire, 
urges horse racing as a sport that “will 
bring just as much revenue into the col- 
lege chest while not exacting the toll in 
young lives and lowered college ideals for 
which football is now, in large measure, re- 
sponsible.” Doubtless there are some col- 
lege administrators, and professors too, 
who, if a “test of academic virtue” were 
given them, might be found wanting. That 
is, a few could probably be found who 
overlook entrance requirements, wink at 
poor scholarship and soften scholarship 
regulations for football players. Thank 
Heaven, their number is rapidly decreas- 
ing. On the other hand, there are institu- 
tions that take an impartial attitude 
toward these matters. An institution of 
my acquaintance had one of the most 


promising football players fail to make an 
acceptable scholarship record. It was 
necessary to drop him. The dean in writ- 
ing a letter to the registrar of the institu- 
tion to which the player transferred, said, 
“There is little question, I think, but that 
he is a very good football player... . 
However, I feel the good of our athletic 
situation, which requires dealing impar- 
tially with all students, football players 
and otherwise, demands that we refuse to 
allow Mr. - to continue his educa- 
tion at the University of ae 
young man later made an outstanding rec- 
ord as an athlete. In fact, he was placed 
on the All-American football team by 
many coaches and sports writers in every 
part of the country. The attitude of this 
dean is, I believe, representative of the 
majority of college administrators. 

The significance of the phrase “college 
ideals” used by Dr. Pritchett depends to 
a large degree upon the point of view. If 
by “college ideals” we mean scholarship 
standards, fine teaching and soundness of 
curriculum, it is difficult to see how foot- 
ball could have any more influence on 
lowering college ideals than rowing, swim- 
ming or even horse racing. Indeed, 
whether college ideals of today are lower 
than those of a generation or two ago is 
entirely debatable and also depends upon 
the point of view, unless we mean that 
the elasticity of our college curriculum 
amounts to lowered ideals. If by lowered 
“college ideals” Dr. Pritchett means that 
the students en masse during the fal! take 
Saturday afternoon off to attend the game 
at home and occasionally to jaunt to a 
neighboring institution, and thus perhaps 
slight an assignment or lose an occasional 
opportunity to use the library, then I 
agree. However, if this be his reasoning, 
he is losing sight of a very fundamental 
biological fact. That is, outside of a few 
“grinds” every young man, and woman 
too, must have some outlet for the ex- 
uberance of youth. The stream of life 
flows strongly in the normal young man 
and woman and will burst through the 
dykes of self-restraint unless some chan- 
nel or outlet is provided. Attendance at 
football games by non-playing students 
furnishes one of the finest possible outlets 
for this exuberance of life. 

Can it be shown that football really has 
any effect upon the lowering of college 
ideals, or are some educators confused 
concerning college ideals and objectives 
and trying to lay the blame for the fact 
that the main show seems to lag on the 
shoulders of the side show? If football in- 
terferes with the intellectual pursuits of 
students, it is largely the fault of the col- 
lege, and not of the game or the players. 
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N TIMES like these when budgets are being 

slashed to the bone, the Spalding RS2 
and RS3 shoes can be a great help to track 
coaches—particularly during training. The 
spikes of these fine shoes are detachable. This 
means that when the spikes get blunt or bro- 
ken, you buy new spikes and not new shoes. 
It also means that new shoes are not needed 
when it comes time to change from indoor 
to outdoor training (or vice versa). Simply 
change to the style of spikes necessary. 

Made on the Spalding last, these shoes have 
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a fine balance that allows heavy, wear-giving 


construction without that sluggish feeling of 
weight. Spikes correctly placed give the runner 
full advantage of his stride. And in addition, 
Spalding track shoes hold their shape! 

The RS2 is made of fine grade calfskin and 
has solid leather tap soles. The RS3, a lower- 
priced calfskin shoe, gives the team with the 
smaller budget an opportunity to share in 
the advantages only Spalding builds into 
track shoes. 

Outfit your team with RS2 or RS3! 


ng Mb tie 
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The level of student learning in any given 
institution is largely determined by the 
interest incited and by the standards main- 
tained by the instructors. 

Dr. Pritchett likewise believes that it is 
impossible to keep athletics pure in the 
face of large gate receipts because “it runs 
counter to the qualities of human nature.” 
To find one hundred per cent honesty in 
any field of human endeavor is difficult, 
all will admit. That we have one hun- 
dred per cent “Simon pure” amateurism, 
few will claim. However, this condition is 
the fault of the coaches and those boards 
of control that administer the game, and 
cannot be fairly charged to the game 
itself. In the Middle West, where inter- 
collegiate athletic conferences are well or- 
ganized and well administered, the num- 
ber of cases of violation of amateurism is 
remarkably few. 

It is true that some of the critics of 
athletic conferences have accused them of 
being “mere scheduling bodies.” In this 
they are partially right. However, con- 
ferences can perform other valuable func- 
tions, as the following example will show. 
A short time ago the majority of the insti- 
tution members of a well known confer- 
ence refused to schedule games with one 
of its members because of its apparent 
derelict attitude toward the conference 
rules governing the procuring of athletes. 
It was a drastic move on the part of the 
conference, but it was an effective means 
of impressing upon the institution the 
need for more care in these matters. 

In this same area the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has taken an interest in the prob- 
lems of athletics in relation to education. 
In fact, a study of the history of the As- 
sociation will show that it has dropped a 
number of educational institutions from 


its accredited list because of improper 
athletic practices. In most instances these 
practices consisted of proselyting athletes 
and of granting athletic scholarships. In 
January, 1931, the Association called a 
conclave of the thirty athletic conferences 
within its borders to consider means of 
more effectively handling some of these 
problems. Most of these athletic confer- 
ences had already adopted the following 
resolution: “No member of this confer- 
ence will hold athletic relations with any 
institution in the area of the North Cen- 
tral Association which may be dropped 
from the Conference for failure to abide 
by these regulations, or.which for the 
same reasons may be dropped from the 
accredited list of that Association because 
of violation of or failure to fulfill the 
aforementioned athletic standards.” In 
spite of Dr. Pritchett’s assertion that it 
runs counter to the qualities of human na- 
ture to keep athletics pure, it appears 
that an increasing number of educators 
throughout the country are realizing the 
possibilities in football, and are deter- 
mined to keep not only this game but all 
college athletics on a high plane. 

A “high toll in young lives” is also 
charged against football. Many of us will 
remember that, during the first decade of 
this century, a great cry arose concerning 
the brutality of football. In fact, colleges 
and schools throughout the country passed 
stern regulations against the game and 
against the participation of students in it. 
Some colleges entirely prohibited it. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, then President of these 
United States, recognizing its worth took 
a hand in reorganizing this great Ameri- 
can sport on a safer basis. From that date 
until the present time there has been a 
continuous improvement in the rules and 
in the equipment to give greater protection 





to the players. The 1932 rules have made 
a great advance in this direction. When 
we compare the proportional number of 
people injured in football with the number 
of people injured, for example, by fire- 
arms in the hunting season, it seems to me 
that this argument is unfounded, that foot- 
ball, as played by the American youth, is 
unreasonably dangerous. 

The truth is that, maligned as it is, foot- 
ball is one of the finest games our civiliza- 
tion has developed. It has its weaknesses. 
I am willing to admit as Dr. Pritchett says 
that football attracts large crowds of 
“paying sight-seers,” that there are some 
among the graduates and undergraduates 
who bet on the results, and that there are 
among those who go to see games each fall 
some who do not understand it, though I 
see no great sin in this last charge. How- 
ever, these objectionable features are not 
fundamental to the game, and I believe 
their effect upon the game itself is subject 
to practical elimination. While the game 
is able to stand upon its own merits, I feel 
impelled to make a protest against what I 
believe are the largely unwarranted attacks 
that are made annually upon the fine 
idealism of the youth that take part in the 
game, the school authorities that admin- 
ister the game, and the game itself. Some 
of these attacks seem to me to savor of 
bullyragging. 

Therefore, I want to make a plea for fair 
consideration of one of the finest contact 
games ever developed, a game in which the 
courage and skill and sportsmanship of 
young men are tried. I plead for the re- 
tention of the many features of the game 
that are fine and upbuilding, and urge that 
coaches and governing bodies unite for a 
speedy removal of any practices that de- 
grade the game itself, or the players who 
play the game. 


Health and Physical Education in 
a Midwestern High School 


HE following objectives have been 
set up as our goal in the field of 
Health and Physical Education. 

1. A health examination for every stu- 
dent and a seasonal examination for 
every varsity athlete. 

2. Health practices that are permanent. 

3. Three class periods of forty-five min- 
utes each per week in physical edu- 
cation, or the equivalent thereof. 

4, An adequately equipped playground 
and gymnasium. Grounds lighted for 
night play. 

5. Teachers fully trained and certificated. 


By G. A. Haskin 


Director of Health and Physical Education 
Pontiac Township High School 





HIS paper was prepared to impart 

information to the members of the 
high school board, the parents of stu- 
dents, the patrons of the schools, and 
others interested in the program of 
physical education for boys in the 
Pontiac Township High School. Stand- 
ards for the high school program, fa- 
cilities for their attainment, their time 
allotments, and various other items are 
described here. 





6. The athletic coaches certificated teach- 
ers in the school system. 


7. A graded scientific curriculum in phys- 
ical education. 

8. Standardized physical achievement 
tests, graded to suit every member of 
the student body. 

9. An extensive seasonal 
program. 


intra-mural 


“A GAME FoR Every Boy” 


10. An interscholastic athletic program as 
an integral part of the physical edu- 
cation curriculum. 
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THE BEST BASKETBALL 


FOR YOUR TEAM-IS AMONG THESE FOUR-= 
Goldsmith 


Basketballs 


OFFICIAL 


No. X9L—Laceless 
No.X9D —Laced 


CoLLEGE 
CONFERENCE 


No. LC9—Laceless 
No. C9—Laced 


Second Only to the 
Official Balls and --- 


at a Lower Price 








THESE 
BASKETBALLS 
CONTAIN THE 


Goldsmith 
Rubber Valve 


It is the 
original and 
only 
Time-Tested 
Time-Proven 
and Perfected 


Rubber Valve 


Goldsmith now offers two Official Basketballs autographed and endorsed by Ward 


In Additio L. “Piggie” Lambert, basketball coach at Purdue University, national authority on 
the game and the country’s most consistent developer of “big time” championship teams. 


GOLDSMITH n tent de ; p teams. 
The balls “Piggie” built are made with the RUBBER VALVE in two styles: No. Laceless 
RUBBER VALVE and No. PLD—Double Laced. 
THE GOLDSMITH SPECIAL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BASKET- 


a oe BALL BOOKLET IS NOW READY—GET YOUR COPY AT ONCE 

a oe THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS CO. 

PRACTICAL ATHLETIC GOODS MANUFACTURERS 
onn Reen, o. b- wm en. EEO 


PAT. NUMBERS 
1596320-1520281 
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Facilities 
HE following facilities are available for 


the operation of the physical education 
program in the high school. 


1. A five-acre plot of land containing : 


a. One regulation size football field. 

b. One quarter-mile cinder track. 

c. Two jumping pits, a discus and shot 
ring. 

d. Ample room for knock-down bleach- 
ers on either side of the playing field. 


e. Enough parking space to accommo- 
date the number of cars at average 
contests. 


f. One ticket office. 


bo 


. A playground seventy-five yards long 
and forty yards wide, including: 
a. Two playground baseball diamonds. 


b. Soecer goals at each end of the 
grounds. 


3. One regulation size tennis court. 


4. One gymnasium 80 feet long, and 70 
feet wide. 


a. A stage in one end and a balcony 
around three sides. 

b. Knock-down bleachers on two sides. 

c. A ticket booth at the entrance. 


d. A playing floor seventy-two feet long 
and forty-five feet wide. 


. Locker room and shower room. 


a. 125 half-length size lockers, combina- 
tion locks, used for varsity sports, 
intra-mural sports and gymnasium 
teams. 

b. One big shower pit with five showers, 
adjoining the locker room. 


i) | 


6. Equipment room and first aid room. 


a. Equipment room 42 feet long and 12 
feet wide made up of five separately 
enclosed compartments for stock 
storage, three drying racks, and an 
arrangement for towel checking. 

b. First aid room 14 feet long, and 10 
feet wide, fully equipped with: 

(1) a rubbing table. 

(2) chairs and cot. 

(3) ten small lockers. 

(4) a thermal light. 

(5) a complete supply of first aid 
materials. 


7. Miscellaneous equipment. 


a. Suits to equip an ample number of 
men in the following sports: 
(1) football. 

(2) basketbail. 
(3) track. 
(4) cross-country. 

b. Twenty-four hurdles (high-low type), 
two vaulting standards, two high 
jump standards, one vaulting pole, 
one shot, one discus, one javelin, one 
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tennis net, two volley ball nets and 
standards. 

c. Footballs, basketballs, volley balls, 
indoor baseballs, medicine ball, a 
cage ball, two hockey pucks. 

d. One horizontal bar (adjustable for 
vaulting), one set parallel bars, two 
trapezes, two sets of flying rings, one 


life belt. 
e. Mats. 
2(5 feet by 10 feet). 


2 (3 feet by 20 feet). 

2 (2% feet by 6 feet). 

1 (4 feet by 8 feet). 

f. Loaned by the city Y. M. C. A. 

1 side horse. 

1 spring board. 
Special rates for use of the swim- 
ming pool. 


Rules and Regulations 


E have found, by experiment, that 

by conforming to a few definite reg- 
ulations more uniformity and co-ordina- 
tion may be had throughout the entire 
program. 


Regulation suits for gymnasium work 
are required for all students. 


1. Pant—a four-piece white drill pant 
with an orange and blue stripe down each 


side. No fly front. Elastic around the 
entire waist. Price $.50. 

2. Shirt—a solid white sleeveless gym 
shirt. Price $.25. 


3. Supporter—regulation type, obtain- 
able in three sizes. Price $.39. 

4. Sox—white cotton or wool. 
$.25. 

5. Shoes—regulation basketball shoes 
with a well-built sole. Price $1.75. 

6. Towel—regulation size bath towel, 
any color. Price $.20. 


Price 


Physical examinations —Every physician 
in Pontiac will be supplied with the regu- 
lation school scoring sheet from which to 
direct the examination of students. Parents 
who do not at the time have a family phy- 
sician are encouraged to select one for this 
work. The final plans for the physical ex- 
aminations will be considered by the 
Board. 

These examinations serve as a basis for 
the high school to determine the type of 
activity that the boy may pursue without 
injury to himself; also the type of exer- 
cise he needs to correct any defect that he 
may have and bring him back into the nor- 
mal group. Every boy’s program will be 
graded according to his physical ability. 


Varsity competition—Any boy whose 
physical examination shows him to be 
physically normal is permitted to substi- 
tute a major or minor varsity sport for 
activity required in physical education 
during the season of the sport, but he must 
report back to the required class work at 





the end of the particular season, unless he 
is taking part in the following seasonal 
varsity sport. He must report for every 
regularly scheduled practice period during 
the season. 


Excuses from physical education classes. 
—No excuses are accepted unless written 
by the family doctor, or unless the prin- 
cipal finds it necessary to exempt students 
from the regular class work. 

A student is not permitted to report to 
a class, expecting to be counted present, 
unless he is fully attired in the regulation 
uniform, except when he is notified by the 
instructor to report otherwise. 


Dressing before and after classes —aAll 
suits are kept in the boy’s private locker 
in the main building, on a hanger arranged 
to permit proper drying. 

At the beginning of the class period in 
physical education, the boy brings his suit 
to the varsity locker room, changes from 
his street clothes into it and leaves his 
street clothes in the locker assigned to him 
during the time of the class period. At 
the close of the period he takes his shower, 
changes into his street clothes and takes 
his gymnasium suit back to his locker in 
the main building. Every piece of the 
boy’s uniform is stamped with his particu- 
lar school number to prevent any loss or 
interchanging of clothes. 

The boy is allowed seven minutes from 
dismissal time of the preceding class to be 
on the gymnasium floor fully dressed and 
ready for action. He is given ten minutes 
to take a shower, change into his street 
clothes and get his books before the be- 
ginning of the next class period. 

Every boy must report at the first class 
period of each week with clean clothing 
throughout, including towel, supporter and 
socks. Credit will not be given for class 
attendance to a student who reports in a 
dirty suit or to one who fails to take his 
shower, unless excused by the instructor 
for good cause. Habits of cleanliness are 
deemed important. 


Circus Work 


ACH year, on or near the 18th of 

March, during the intermission be- 
tween basketball and track activities, the 
annual Gym Circus is staged. This is 
simply a method used for displaying some 
of the things accomplished in the physical 
education classes and at the same time for 
furnishing the public some good wholesome 
entertainment. It is our purpose to stim- 
ulate a greater interest in this work by 
the people of our community. 

Every boy in the high school is included 
on the program in some one or more ac- 
tivities, according to his ability. Each boy 
is permitted to choose the work he wishes 
to do, and to work on it throughout the 
first semester during the regularly sched- 
uled practice periods for circus work. The 
program includes: fancy figure marching, 
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JOIN 


THE SPECIAL TRAIN 


to the 


Annual New York Meetings 
of the 


American Football Coaches Association 
December 26, 1932 


The Society of Physical Directors in 


Colleges 
December 27-28 


The National Collegiate Athletic 


Association 
December 28-29 


Leaving Chicago Union Station at 10:30 a.m. Monday, December 26, 1932 


REDUCED FARES WILL BE IN 
EFFECT FOR THE OCCASION 


For Reservations Write 


JAY WYATT, A. G. SPALDING BROS. 
211 So. State Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Nat 
Holman 


Basketball Coach, the College of 
the City of New York, author of 
“Scientific Basketball,’ has writ- 
ten a new book 


Winning Basketball 


Written primarily for the young player who has had some experience 
at the game and for the coach of basketball teams. The aim is to 
point out the common faults of the average young player, to define the 
requirements of sound basketball, and to illustrate the most ad- 
vanced methods of training and developing a team along those lines. 


Fifteen years of experience as a player, eight with the World’s Cham- 
pion Original Celtic teams, qualify Nat Holman to speak with author- 
ity about the game both from the player’s viewpoint and from that 
of the coach. His new book is especially valuable on account of the 
numerous changes in the game during the past few years. 


The numerous action illustrations are mostly from motion-picture 
films made by Mr. Holman. 


at your bookstore : Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Easy to lower rows into position 


Wayne’s New GYMSTAND 





An Instant Success 


No indoor stand ever produced has created such interest as this 


compact quick-folding stand. 


It is not like any other stand on the market. No storage or labor 


problems. A small boy can operate it. 


Very economically priced. Get Complete data NOW. You will 


marvel at the ingenuity and simplicity of the Gymstand. 


WAYNE IRON WORK 


WAYNE 
PA. 








rhythmic gymnastics, stunts and relays, 
pyramid formations, fencing or dueling 
sword, clowning, tap dancing, tight wire 
walking, club swinging, novelty roller skat- 
ing, apparatus work and tumbling work. 
Tumbling consists of high bar and paral- 
lels, individual tumbling, trapezes and 
flying rings, doubles and triples, horse, 
springboard and ladders. 

This circus affords every boy an oppor- 
tunity to show his parents just what he 
has accomplished in the way of skills and 
body building for life. 

During the month of October, a play 
day is put on by the high school for the 
benefit of those boys who have never had 
a chance to meet boys from other towns 
in any type of competition. Ten or twelve 
of the high schools within a close radius of 
Pontiac are invited to bring as many boys 
as they need to participate in the follow- 
ing events: hard baseball, playground 
baseball, soccer, volley ball, basketball, ten- 
nis, golf, horseshoes, track and field and 
boxing. 

The boys who participate in the day’s 
program must be eligible under the State 
High School Association ruling and must 
not be possessor of a varsity letter in any 
sport. Individual team points are kept 
for every event during the day, at the 
close of which the points are totaled and 
the winning team decided. Each school 
furnishes its own expenses for transporta- 
tion, and the cafeteria of our high school 
furnishes the noon lunch for all of the 
boys free of charge. 


Holiday Basketball Tournament 


HE Pontiac Holiday Basketball Tour- 

nament has become one of the most 
widely known tournaments in the state. 
It is strictly an invitational affair, made 
up of sixteen of the outstanding teams in 
the state, chosen to compete in a fifteen 
game major and consolation tournament. 
The teams furnish their own transporta- 
tion, and the high school takes care of all 
expenses while they are in Pontiac. Tro- 
phies for the tournament are furnished by 
the Pontiac Chamber of Commerce. The 
proceeds of the tournament are given to 
the unemployed of the city. 


High School Athletic Awards 


ETTERS and numerals. — Pontiac 

High School awards letters for three 
varsity sports: football, basketball, and 
track. Awards are based upon the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


Football and basketball—tTo receive his 
letter, a man must have participated in 
at least one quarter more than half the 
quarters in the total number of games 
scheduled for the season, and must be 
eligible at the close of the semester in 
which he competes. 
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Track—A man must have participated 
in more than one-half the total number of 
meets scheduled for the season and ac- 
quired a suitable number of points to be 
decided by the coach and based upon the 
difficulty of the competition. 

He must be eligible at the close of the 
season and the semester in which he com- 
petes. 


Numeral Awards.— Numerals may be 
awarded in football, basketball, track, ten- 
nis, golf and junior managership. These 
awards are always based upon the decision 
of the coaches, who consider the following 
facts when making awards: attitude, will- 
ingness to work, amount of competition, 
difficulty of competition, regularity of 
practice and improvement. 


Manager and Cheer Leader’s Letters. — 
A manager or cheer leader must serve one 
season as an apprentice in the field for 
which he receives his numerals. The fol- 
lowing season he is made senior manager 
or cheer leader and receives his letter. He 
may serve one term only as a senior. He 
must conform to the regulation State High 
School Eligibility Rules. 


National Athletic Scholarship Awards. 
—This is an award obtainable by complet- 
ing certain achievement ratings suitable to 
age of the students. These ratings are set 
up by the National Education Committee 
for Playgrounds for age groups from 12 
to 20. 


Sportsmanship Award. —aAt the close of 
each year’s work, the letter men of each 
varsity sport choose by ballot the man 
whom they consider the most valuable 
player and who has shown the best sports- 
manship for the particular sport in which 
he receives a letter. These men’s names 
are then placed on the School’s Sportsman- 
ship Honor Roll. 


Physical Education Program 


HE Physical Education program con- 
sists of: 


1. Cuass ACTIVITIES 


a. Tactics—(One-sixth of the time given 
to Physical Education). 
(1) Fundamental marching, forming, 
wheeling, stunts, etc. 


b. Free exercises—(One-sixth of the time 
given to Physical Education). 

(1) The “Illini Eight” or rhythmic ex- 
ercise, calisthenics for all. 

(2) Medical examination—sight, hear- 
ing, heart, body posture, and other 
physical defects. 

(3) Corrective work—special exercises 
and games for the correction of the 
physical deficiencies found above. 

(4) Lessons in hygiene, sexual develop- 
ment and reactions, health habits, 
massaging, bandaging and first aid. 


c. General activities—(Three-sixths of the 
time given to Physical Education). 
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The New Hood GREYHOUND— 
The leading basketball shoe for men. 





The Hood FINALIST—The lightest 
weight regulation basketball shoe on 
the market—weighs only 13 ounces. 





The Hood CONFERENCE SOLE 

—This floor-gripping molded sole is 

Swe of the new Hood Conference 
oe. 





The Hood GYMSHU—A woman’s 
athletic shoe designed especially for 
girl’s basketball and gymnasium work. 





The Hood TRACKSHU—A canvas, 
rubber soled, running shoe—very eco- 
nomical—ideal for all kinds of indoor 
trackwork and cross country. 








you Coach 


BOYS’ Basketball 
GIRLS’ Basketball 
or INDOOR TRACK 


OU will find it good buying, and 
good coaching, to equip your 
teams with Hood Athletic Shoes. 
Good buying because Hood Shoes 
are made from only quality materials, 
and have special inbuilt features for 
extra comfort, foot protection and 
long wear. 


Good coaching because Hood Ath- 
letic Shoes are “right” from the 
player’s standpoint. Every feature 
built into a Hood Shoe is there for 
one reason only—it helps the player’s 
game. Good equipment, by the way, 
is half the battle. And the increasing 
number of coaches and players 
switching to Hood is proof of this 
statement. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer to 
show you his stock of Hood Athletic 
Shoes. Incidentally, if you have a lot 
of new men out for basketball, give 
them a copy of the Hood booklet, 
“How to Play Basketball.” It will 
give them the fundamentals and 
allow you more time for the regulars. 
Mail the coupon below. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


* 





for members of our basketball squad. 


POGITION .. 0. se ccccces 


Pe Re ey ee eee ee 8 





be obtained. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. AJ-12 

Watertown, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send me............ copies 
State how many) 


of your new booklet, “How to Play Basketball,” 


SCHOOL OR CLUB « oo coc ow cece wvsene ceesscesees 


( Check here if your local dealer does not carry 
Hood Athletic Shoes and we will send you the 
name of the nearest place where they may 
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(1) Apparatus work—parallel and ho- 
rizontal bars, rings, trapeze, buck, 
horse, spring board, vertical ladders 
and Indian clubs. 


(2) Tumbling—rolls, flips, kips, stands, 
springs, mounts, pyramids, both as 
individuals and team work. 


(3) Stunts and contests — for exhibi- 
tions and circus work, usually se- 
lected from goups 1 and 2. 


(4) Wrestling and boxing—fundamen- 
tals, use of punching bag, etc. 


(5) Swimming and diving — arrange- 


ment made for this work at the 
Y. M.C. A. 


(6) Fundamentals and short practice 
periods in: football, basketball, 
track, cross-country, soccer, volley 
ball, indoor baseball, outdoor base- 
ball, ice hockey, tennis, horseshoes, 
handball and golf. 


(7) Types of games that may be used 
as social mixers. 

(8) Rhythmic activities—clogging and 
tap dancing. 


Blame 


HERE are football upsets every season 

that are openly blamed on overconfi- 
dence by various and sundry experts. And 
strange to say, the head coach, whose job 
it is to control the attitude of the players, 
has a difficult time in detecting anything 
wrong with the mental outlook. This is 
by virtue of his position as the head man 
who holds the destiny of his athletes. 

Just as no worker in an office or factory 
is going to court dismissal from his job by 
loitering or playfulness when the boss is 
around, so the athlete, seeking to gain or 
maintain his position, confines his self- 
complacency to moments when out of sight 
and hearing of the boss of football careers. 

The players deceive the head coach by 
their alert attention and seriousness when 
he is around and when he admonishes them 
about the tough game “next Saturday.” 
Yet, without full knowledge of the exact 
situation, the head coach seeks to counter- 
act the nice things said about and to the 
players by classmates, fraternity brothers, 
girl friends, newspapers, family and 
friends. 

And all the while, the one man who is 
with the players when they are relaxed 
and chatty and exposing their real 
thoughts is perhaps too busy with his own 
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d. Gymnasium games of low organized 
type—(One-sixth of the time given to 
Physical Education). 


(1) Circle games—three deep, swat-tag, 
bull o’ the woods, tag ball, dodge 
ball, stride ball, poison, hoppers, 
baste the bear, co-ed tag. 


(2) Relays—dizzy stick, obstacles, bean 
bag, different walks, dead man 
carry, basketball dribble, shuttle, 
wheelbarrow, skin the snake, grand 
salute, grand slam, black and white, 
milling the man. 


(3) Contests and group games—horse 
and rider, spoke, blind man’s buff, 
keep away ball, chariot race, hand 
wrestling, tug-o-war, pole twist, In- 
dian wrestling, bag race, greased 
pole climb, ete. 


2. Arrer ScHoo.t ACTIVITIES 


a. Major Interscholastic Sports. 
(1) Fall—football. 
(2) Spring—track. 
(3) Winter—basketball. 





b. Minor Interscholastic Sports. 
(1) Fall—cross-country, football. 
(2) Winter—wrestling, swimming, box- 
ing and fencing. 
(3) Spring—tennis, track and golf. 


ce. Intramural Sports. 


(1) Fall—football, canoeing, canoe tilt- 
ing, soccer, cross-country. 

(2) Winter—basketball (both schedule 
and tournament), wrestling, swim- 
ming, ice hockey, volley ball, in- 
door baseball, gymnastics, dueling- 
sword and fencing. 


(3) Spring — outdoor baseball, tennis, 
horseshoes and track. 


3. SpeciaL Events 


a. Fall—Homecoming, Fall Festival, Hal- 
loween Party, Football and Cross- 
country Banquet. 

b. Winter — Holiday Basketball Tourna- 
ment, Gymnastic Exhibition, and Bas- 
ketball Banquet. 

c, Spring—Play Day or Field Day, Ath- 
letic Carnival, Pontiac Relay Carnival. 


It On Old Mental 


Attitude 


By Hal Barron 


work to realize the valuable aid he might 
be to the head man. The trainer, charged 
with many details of bumps and bruises, 
is likely to let words that mark a danger- 
ous attitude go in one ear and out the 
other. The trainer is judged by the tangi- 
ble results of his tapes and bandages, and 
no one can blame him for neglecting the 
intangible behavior that no one seems to 
worry him about. But the head coach, 
busy with enough worries about forma- 
tions and strategy of six or seven other 
teams besides his own, is saddled with the 
job that doesn’t belong to him. 

The head coach, working pretty much in 
the dark, seeks to counteract the destruc- 
tive influences by the quickest methods 
known to him. He sends his messages to 
his athletes through their ears although 
the eye-way to the brain is known to be 
many times more effective in putting 
across ideas to influence people. 

The head coach has no “mental attitude 
detector” to give him an accurate picture 
of his team, nor does he have at his beck 
and call the men who are experts in the 
art of giving graphic expression to ideas. 
No one ever hires a cartoonist for football 
seasons although there could be no more 
devastating blows delivered to destroy 


overconfidence than the comic artist could 
put across. One cartoon placed in a se- 
lected position in the dressing room could 
be as useful as “Dutch uncle” tactics and 
almost as efficient as a defeat by a minor 
team. 

Nor does the head coach have an adver- 
tising copy-writer to translate his burn- 
ing words on Monday morning into an edi- 
torial of poster length that put on card- 
board in printed form would receive much 
more attention and be looked upon as 
more authoritative and important because 
as human beings we pay more attention to 
the printed word than to those same words 
spoken. 

And in many ways the methods of the 
cartoonist, the technique of the advertiser 
and the findings of the mental behavior ex- 
perts could be of invaluable help to a uni- 
versity athletic staff looking for help for 
the head coach who is saddled with one big 
job that by virtue of his position belongs 
to someone else who can keep his fingers 
on actual conditions. 

Last summer at the Olympic Games, 
Bill Henry, the Sports Technical Director, 
had me with him looking after his depart- 
ment at the Olympic Village in Los An- 
geles. The job was concerned with getting 
the athletes (speaking twenty or more lan- 
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guages) to pay attention to the messages 
it was very necessary for them to receive 
and act upon. We used a minimum of 
words in the posters with much illustra- 
tion. This technique was similar to that 
which may be used in controlling the men- 
tal attitude of football players. 


Helps and Hints 
Continued from page 18 


A. Is the passer hurried? Who pro- 
tects him? 

1. There are many ways of pro- 
tecting the passer. You 
should insist on the scheme 
that you like best and work 
on it as much as on any other 
department of your passing 
game. It is impossible to 
complete any pass if the 
passer is hurried. 

B. In case of interception, are your 
blockers in such position 
that they can cover up? 

1. After a pass is thrown, all 

linemen should move in the 
direction of the pass: In case 
it is completed they can start 
blocking off the opposition; 
if intercepted, they can tackle 
the man. 
In case you get a few tough 
breaks and have passes inter- 
cepted, teach the boys still to 
have confidence in the pass- 
ing game. Do not bawl them 
out. It may be your own 
fault. 

C. Do you build confidence in your 
blocker? (The hardest part 
of your passing game.) 

1. In every possible case you 
should be eager to give the 
just credit due to the block- 
ers, who give the passer am- 
ple time to get his pass off. 

Of our own system, we use the “hit and 
error” idea in our passing, errors going to 
the passer, the receiver or the protection. 

Hits are shared jointly. 


bo 


Sportsmanship in 


Basketball 


By Harold V. Henry 
Winona, Washington, High School 


URING my experience in basketball 

coaching in a small high school, I 
have found that sportsmanship plays a 
great part in winning or losing. To the 
coach who is starting out in a small high 
school I advise that he cultivate sports- 
manship. 

I have formed my ideas from my own 
experience and from observation of teams 
that have lost games by a few points be- 
cause of poor teamwork, intentional fouls, 
dirty playing and rough talk to officials. 
These are all violations of sportsmanship. 
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SCIENTIFIC 
TRACK 
SHOES 






















No. 1. The internal 
cuneiform. 

No. 2. The dorsalis 
pedis artery. 

No. 3. Highest point 
to which shoes 
lace. 

(3) No. 4. Snug fitting 

cupped heel. 





ANTI-METATARSALGIA 
NON-STRETCH TRACK SHOES 


pe pray taste oe designed non-stretch track shoes that not only 
avoid Metatarsalgia but eliminate stretching and thereby maintain 
their original snug fit. This avoidance of stretching and the resultant 
elimination of ‘“‘taped on’’ shoes is accomplished by means of a strong 
linen tape scientifically fitted around the top of the shoe. It positively 
prevents stretching and materially increases both the comfort of the 
athlete and the life of the shoe. 


Metatarsalgia (temporary paralysis of the foot and leg muscles) is avoid- 
ed by the scientific design that prevents compression of the Dorsalis 
Pedis artery (No.1). Ordinary track shoes lace over the internal cunei- 
form (No. 2) compressing this important artery and restricting circula- 
tion. WITCH-ELK track shoes, owing to their scientific design, cannot 
exert this pressure; therefore cannot impede circulation, deaden nerve 
reaction or paralyze the feet. They prevent all leg weariness that comes 
from impeded circulation. 


WITCH-ELK track shoes come in a wide variety of styles that provide 
a scientific shoe for every track event. All spikes are positively guaran- 
teed against breakage. 


No. 702. Genuine Blueback Kangaroo. Regu- 
lation spike, non-stretch track shoe 


No. 717. Genuine Blueback Kangaroo. De- 
tachable spike, non-stretch track 
shoe. 

No. 700. Flawless Yellowback Kangaroo, 
hand turned,non-stretch track shoe. 


The lightest featherweight made. 
Regulation hand forged spikes. 


No. 710. G ine Blueback Kangaroo. Regu- 
lation spike, jumping shoe. 








No. 712. Genuine Blueback Kangaroo. De- wR woe Bh ey a 


tachable spike, jumping shoe. throwing and javelin events. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
1635 Augusta Blvd. Chicago, Hlinois 
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OUR BUYERS search the markets of the 
world for the finest and purest basic chemicals 
that money can buy. 


OUR CHEMISTS make tests; time and money 
is spent in research, and a large revolving 
capital is kept invested in these products. 


Our PURCHASES are made now for next 
summer and fall, and our money is hazarded 
against future conditions, in order that you 
may have First Aid Products of high quality 
and positive results at economical prices. 


These products distributed by the 
Country’s leading Athletic Outfitters. 


The Cramer Chemical Company 
Gardner, Kansas 


Send for a copy of “The First Aider” which describes the hazards encountered in collecting 
some of the basic chemicals. 











WATCH THOSE 
FEET 


Successful Coaches know that a team 
with feet and ankles in poor condition can 
be beaten in the second half. 


Don’t let your team be handicapped. 


Use ACE ANKLE ROLLERS and stop 
turned ankles, sprains, sore arches, etc. 
Easy to apply, economical, comfortable 
—and they do not impede foot action. 


Send for the Ace Athletic Manual and 
find out about this remarkable bandage. 


Sold Through Dealers 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J. 
AJ-12 


Send me a free copy of ACE Athletic Manual. 


Mes LUE OUEE 228 be Ook SEE foe oak ccccecccacecens 





If you want a good Knee Pad, try an ACE 
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These faults may not be present in all 
small high school teams, but I would say 
to the coach who does have them to con- 
front that the time to stop them is at the 
start. If they are not nipped in the be- 
ginning there is a tendency for basketball 
players to lose respect for each other and 
the coach. 

I have made a ruling for my fellows. 
It is this: The boy who is a crab and 
trouble maker and who shows poor sports- 
manship will be given a place on the sub 
bench. His help will do more good there 
than on the floor. 

I have found this plan to work won- 
ders. The fellow who is not interested 
enough in the game to comply with the 
rules sits on the bench about once; then 
he drops out of basketball. The fellow 
who likes to play will do his best to be a 
good sport and show a spirit of sportsman- 
ship. After all, those fellows are the ones 
to make a winning team. 


Developing Morale 
Through Public 


Demonstrations 


By Don Harshbarger 
Naperville, Illinois, High School 


NE assembly period each year is de- 

voted to football. At this time the 
teams are in suits. The boys either go 
bare-footed or wear sweat socks. The stage 
is covered with mats to prevent the play- 
ers from slipping as they do their work 
in slow motion. 

We start with fundamentals, first having 
two boys illustrate the proper offensive po- 
sition of linemen. The coach stresses the 
important points. Next the defensive 
stance of ends, tackles, guards and the cen- 
ter is demonstrated. Then we have the 
charge executed, being sure this is a side 
view, to illustrate steps, contact and fol- 
low-through. 

We use two groups of three men to illus- 
trate offensive line play; two men on de- 
fense and four on offense. The offensive 
men first demonstrate (in slow motion) the 
shoulder to shoulder charge, then the high- 
low block. We usually allow them to hit 
hard once for a better show. 

We use three offensive men and three de- 
fensive men to illustrate the body block. 
The defensive men are told to charge in a 
certain direciion so that the offensive men 
will know how to block, this being the 
case ina game. The coach should criticize 
the mistakes, because the boys dislike to 
have the school know that they are not 
sure of their work. 

The offensive end demonstrates his 
movements when blocking an end alone. 
He and a back also show their methods 
when working on an end together. The 
guards demonstrate the two methods of 
pulling out of the line, the step-over and 
the pivot. 
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a punter 10 to 12 yards away. 


Next our center takes his test. He has 
to demonstrate his accuracy in passing to 
He must 
make passes to men who are hitting the 
line. He must lead ball-carriers to right 
and left. Our centers know that they have 
this to do and they are generally ready 
when the program is given. 

Defensive tactics are also demonstrated, 
the guards using the submarine, the double 
co-ordination and over-the-top. Here, to 
prevent some bad spills, the offensive men 
should know what the defensive man is 
going to do. Be sure to demonstrate these 
tactics move by move, stressing the im- 
portant points. 

Then the tackles do their stuff against 
an end and back. We move the back in- 
side, outside and behind the end to see 
whether our tackles know where they 
should play. Then each tackle demon- 
strates his movements according to down, 
yards to gain, score and location on field. 
Here the end and back must charge in 
order for the tackle to do his work prop- 
erly. 

Next our ends show their several ways 
of handling two blockers. The coach sends 
two backs at the end slowly, one a little 
ahead of the other. The end plays the lead 
man in front of the slow one. The coach 
then sends them shoulder to shoulder and 
tells his defensive end to charge and give 
as they reach him, trying to push them to 
the ground. The end should know that 
they can be used against “belly divers,” 
boys who do not follow when they have 
contact. He demonstrates his footwork in 
trying to elude the blockers. We do not 
illustrate the smashing end, as there is dan- 
ger of injury when he smashes into the in- 
terference coming fast on a small stage. 

After our center demonstrates his work 
with the team defense, we show the proper 
way to tackle, slow motion always. 

Next comes team defense. Our boys use 
a different type of defense for the different 
offenses and also shift according to down, 
yards to go and location on field. All 
coaches would not agree on this, so we'll 
just cite an example. We line up an offen- 
sive line and backfield facing the audience. 
The defensive players have their backs to 
the audience. The coach reads, “Single 
wing right, balanced line, first down and 
10, 40 yards to go for a touchdown, score 
0-0.” The line would shift one-half man, 
the outside guard would play higher and 
in front of his tackle, the backs would form 
a box; in other words, the team would 
form a 7-2-2 defense, overshifted to our 
left. The coach continues reading situa- 
tions and the defense shifts accordingly. 
Remember to call anyone who does not 
shift properly. The boys do not like to 
make mistakes before the audience, which 
can see them. 


We then demonstrate our plays, telling 
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All Seating Prices Are Down— 


But Remember—circle A Bleachers and Grand- 
stands are built to Strict Quality Standards—can with- 
stand years of use—provide absolute Safety and 


Comfort. 


Bleacher prices are down. The time to 
equip your athletic plant was never 
better. But—be sure of your quality. 
You can be sure of quality with all 
Circle A seats. 


They are built by seating engineers 
with more than a decade of experience 
designing the most complete line of 
bleachers and grandstands—steel and 
wood—on the market. 


Look at the illustration of Circle A 
Portable Wood Grandstands above. 
Note the rugged—yet simple—con- 
struction. Note the heavy stringers, 
the heavy horses, the reinforcements of 
steel at all points of strain. Note that 
the footboards are supported above the 


stringers. 


Years of use can’t disable these heavy 
seats. They are built with a margin 








(Above Circle A Bleachers at the Olympic 
Games) 


of safety to withstand overloading. 


Comfort is built into them. The foot- 
boards are wide. There is adequate 
room for the customers to sit comfort- 
ably throughout the game. 


Another important point—erection and 
dismantling are quick and simple. It is 
fool-proof. These seats are practical 
all year round, for they stand as evenly 
and safely on the field as on the floor. 
Get the facts on seats from Seating 
Headquarters. Write for prices. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 
550 So. 26th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Also manufacturers of Circle A Folding, Rolling, Sectional Partitions, 
Circle A School Wardrobes 
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AN HONOR 


S KN ND SWEATERS 


for COLLEGES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


Furnished in All Standard School Colors 


Chenille Felt 
Letters and Emblems 


10 Days’ 
Service 








COACHES AND 
FACULTY 
MANAGERS: 


We have a beautiful 64-page 
illustrated catalog of our en- 
tire line of athletic knitwear, 
which we will forward upon 
receiving your request. 














SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 


1714-20 North Damen Ave. CHICAGO 
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. 
Table Tennis Sets 

oo is one of the best values in the Durabilt quality line of Table 

Tennis equipment. This No. 5 set consists of 4 Standard Sand- 
paper-Face Cork Handle Rackets, with “air-cooled” grip, International 
size; 4 official Mat finished Balls, 1 net 6” x 66” and 1 pair of nickel- 
plated Net Standards. Price $4.75 complete. Our No. 3 set selling for 
$8.50 has 4 Malay rubber-face rackets instead of the sandpaper. Other 
sets are available from $1.25 up. Order a set by mail today. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 
493 Arnold Avenue Aurora, Illinois 
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why we use them, and send the blockers 
out one at a time, having them block prop- 
erly. You will notice that very little at- 
tention has been given to the backs. This 
is done on purpose, and we have created a 
lineman attitude here. Our linemen are 
the stars; the crowd talks about the blocks 
and not about the ball-carrier. Our stu- 
dents watch the linemen, since they have 
some idea of what they are supposed to do. 

We always send invitations to all the 
parents of the players, so that they will 
know that football is not brute strength 
but headwork. We have six teams in our 
small school and all are used in this demon- 
stration. We do this to prove that anyone 
can learn the game. 


How Many Plays? 


By Jesse C. Kellam 
Alice, Texas, High School 


HE drug store coaches, the curbstone 

professors and the ordinary run of 
“wolves” to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the average high school football coach 
knows more football than it is possible to 
teach to any group of high school boys. 

So it is that the problem confronting 
the high school football coach is not so 
much one of subject matter as of pres- 
entation, not so much one of accumula- 
tion as one of deletion. 

Relatively, perhaps the average young 
football coach has spent too much time 
acquiring a knowledge of the game, too 
little time in search of improved teaching 
method and procedure. If high school 
football is to assume—and maintain—that 
high place in our educational scheme to 
which its inherent qualities entitle it, the 
leaders in the field of physical education 
must give ample thought to these two sub- 
jects: First, the presentation of subject 
matter, which means the presentation of 
both fundamentals and plays; and, sec- 
ond, the deletion of material, which means 
sifting down the number of plays. 

Among the factors that should be con- 
sidered by the football coach in the pres- 
entation of subject matter are the laws of 
learning, which may be listed as the Law 
of Use, the Law of Disuse, and the Law 
of Effect. 

As a corollary to the Law of Use, we 
have the Law of Frequency; that is, two 
responses will have greater effect than one, 
three more than two, and so on. A corol- 
lary under the Law of Disuse is to the 
effect that the more recent the process, the 
stronger the connection between the situa- 
tion and response. 





1 Gates, A. L.: Psychology for Students of Educa- 
tion, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1923, pp. 
208-209 and p. 230. 
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A second factor that should be consid- 
ered is fatigue point. It has been stated 
by leaders in the profession that a prac- 
tice period which exercises a single skill 
should not last over twenty or thirty min- 
utes without rest.2 This is to say that 
the football coach should organize his 
practice session so as to call for the exer- 
cise of various required skills. The play- 
ers should move from the practice of one 
skill to the practice of another so that the 
workout is interrupted by frequent rest 
periods. Rest periods, as used in this 
sense, refer to the rest secured through 
changing activities, this being one of the 
three ways in which rest is secured. 


Every coach long in the profession has 
given serious thought to the second ques- 
tion, deletion of material or plays. Per- 
haps the question of deletion would be 
easier for every coach if each season he 
would heed the admonition of Coleman R. 
Griffith, to the effect that, “—if you dou- 
ble the amount to be learned, you may 
multiply the number of necessary repeti- 
tions many times.’ ® 


The temptation to meet the loss of a 
game with a few new plays is a common 
one among young coaches, and some not 
so young. If reason and common sense 
are to prevail, the number of plays must 
be held to the minimum consistent with a 
balanced attack from one formation and, 
if that formation is one other than punt, 
a few plays from the punt formation. 


How much material can the average 
high school team master? How many 
plays can boys learn and still devote 
enough time to the fundamentals to in- 
sure at least fair execution? The element 
of time limits the first question and makes 
the latter all important. 


A large number of successful Texas high 
school football coaches gave their teams 
less than twenty plays last season. The 
majority of these coaches had one running 
play and one forward pass play on which 
they changed the assignments, weekly if 
necessary, in order to take advantage of 
an unorthodox defense. The average high 
school team can master twelve to fifteen 
plays during a season.* 


In fairness to the game, to the boys 
playing the game and to his own profes- 
sional rating, the high school football 
coach should select or design his plays with 
care, ever mindful of the individual and 
collective ability of the team personnel. 
He should give to the team only those 
plays that promise great potential returns, 
either as actual ground gainers or as es- 
sential check plays. 

2 Griffith, Coleman R.: Psychology and Athletics, 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1928, p. 91. 


8 Griffith, Coleman R.: Psychology and Athletics, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1928, p. 97- . 

4 Griffith, Coleman R.: The foperay of Coaching, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1928, p. 22. 
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Sprains, Stiff Joints 
and 
Spike Wounds 


HE pain and congestion following traumatism may be 


speedily relieved and the course of the inflammation 
shortened if warm 





is thickly applied over the affected parts. 


The analgesic, relaxant, antiseptic and highly decongestive 
properties of this plastic dressing, when applied over an in- 
flamed or painful area, have made it indispensable to the 
first-aid treatment of athletic injuries. 





It is used by leading coaches and 


trainers everywhere. 


vv VW 


Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick St. 
New York 


Sample and literature available to 
coaches and trainers 
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You tear ’em up, we'll fix ’em 
F. H. VEATH & SON 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CLEANING AND REPAIRING 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 
‘Football Equipment Repairing Our Specially” 
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Student Managers in 
High School 


By W. P. Durrett 
Oak Cliff High School, Dallas, Texas 


NE of the greatest helps to a football 
coach is the service rendered by a 
capable student manager. We have used 
student managers for the last three years 
and have found them to be very satisfac- 
tory. Not all the schools in our city use 
the student manager system, since in sev- 
eral schools the coach assumes the respon- 
sibility. No doubt there are bad features 
regarding the student manager plan but 
these are possibly due to a lack of organ- 
ization and the personality of the student 
managers. 

In selecting a student manager, the 
coach should choose a junior or senior who 
above all is honest, capable and a hard 
worker. He should have a keen interest in 
all forms of athletics, but for some good 
reason cannot participate; he should be a 
leader among the boys; and he should be 
a good student; as this tends to create 
an example among those with whom he 
works. 

After the manager has been selected, he 
is given permission to select two assistants, 
who must meet the approval of the coach. 
The assistants should be lower-classmen 
in order that one will be able to take the 
manager’s place upon his graduation. If 
this system is followed from year to year, 
the coach is always assured of having ex- 
perienced managers. 

At a meeting of all boys interested in 
participation in athletics, the coach intro- 
duces the manager and his assistants, and 
makes known to them the duties of the 
managers. The manager immediately se- 
cures the name, street address and tele- 
phone number of each boy and assigns him 
a locker. There should be only two keys 
to the lockers—one for the coach and one 
for the manager. This statement is also 
true of the dressing room and store room. 
At this meeting, parent approval blanks 
and eligibility and transfer blanks are dis- 
tributed, and the manager is instructed not 
to issue equipment until these blanks are 
properly filled out and returned to him. 

The card index system is used in issuing 
equipment. All equipment should be 
numbered so that each boy is held re- 
sponsible for equipment bearing that num- 
ber. If equipment returned at the end 
of the season does not check with the 
numbers issued to him, or if any equip- 
ment has been lost, the boy is required to 
pay for it, and grades are held back until 
this is done. The number system tends to 
abolish thievery. The student manager is 
required to keep all outsiders and boys 
not out for athletics out of the dressing 
rooms. 

The manager should see that all balls 
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are ready for use, that headgears are taken 
to the field and that the lockers and dress- 
ing room are locked. The assistants gen- 
erally take care of balls and headgear. In 
case of injuries at practice, the manager 
calls the school doctor and helps take care 
of the injured boy. The lockers should be 
opened and fresh towels ready when prac- 
tice is over. The old towels should be col- 
lected and sent to the laundry. Before 
leaving the dressing room, the manager 
and assistants should lock all lockers, see 
that the water in the shower room is off, 
and see that the dressing room is locked. 
The day before a game, the manager 
should take all necessary supplies, such as 
tape, gauze and alcohol, from the equip- 
ment room, get the first aid kit ready for 
use and notify the coach if there is a new 
supply of anything needed. On the day 
of the game, the manager and his assistants 
should report an hour or so ahead of dress- 
ing time in order to make necessary prepa- 
rations. The manager issues jerseys, jack- 
ets and blankets just before game time and 
checks them in immediately after the 
game. He may designate one assistant as 
water boy and the other to look after the 
headgear and shoe trunk. 

Upon the close of the season, the coach, 
with the help of the managers, checks in 
the equipment according to numbers, and 
all lost articles must be paid for. The 
managers should clean and oil the shoes 
and sort them so that the defective ones 
may be repaired. They collect jerseys, 
sweat shirts, socks and supporters, and 
notify the laundry to call for them. 

The task of organization of student 
managers is the coach’s own responsibility. 
The success or failure of the system de- 
pends upon the type of individual that 
the coach has selected as manager and as- 
sistants. The awards given to managers 
and assistants are sweaters and trips with 
the teams. 


Free Throwing 
By Lee M. Curtin 


Lacon, Illinois, High School 


HE importance of this phase of basket- 

ball has been somewhat neglected in 
many high schools. Since each player must 
shoot his own free throws, it seems that 
careful teaching is of great importance. 
Many season records will show games won 
and lost on free shots. If this is true, it is 
common sense to stress free shooting as 
much as other fundamentals. 

Basketball is basically a habit game. 
Habits must be so well grounded that all 
fundamental movements become second 
nature. The same may be said of free 
throwing. Correct habits should be mas- 
tered in order that, regardless of the stage 
of the game or the psychological factors 
involved, players can step up to the free 
throw line and make goals. Foul shooting 
should become a motor-reflex habit; a 





form that carries the ball into the basket 
under any condition. 

In free shooting many styles are used to 
advantage. The two most widely used are 
the underhand shot and the push shot 
from the chest. The style used is probably 
of no great consequence if the primary 
steps in execution are well grounded. 

I prefer the underhand shot and employ 
the following methods in teaching. The 
position is on the free throw line with the 
feet spread for balance, one foot slightly 
ahead or the feet parallel, according to the 
individual. A relaxed, comfortable posi- 
tion should be taken with the knees slightly 
bent and the body erect. The ball should 
be held at the sides, lace up, with the fin- 
gers, arms and hands relaxed. After tak- 
ing this position and holding the ball cor- 
rectly, the eyes should be focused on the 
front rim and not taken from the rim until 
after the shot. The ball should be shot 
clean just over the front rim (without 
English) and the shot made in one com- 
plete motion. The follow-through of the 
arms should be to their full extension. 
Perfect rhythm of arms and legs is neces- 
sary. 

Practice should be under game condi- 
tions, and the player should take position 
after each free throw. If time permits, 
players should make fifty to one hundred 
free throws per day—and work on per- 
fecting form. 

Perhaps efficiency at the free throw line 
will eliminate the abili, “We lost on free 
throws.” They are part of the game. 


Physical Medicine 
Applied to Ankle Injuries 


Continued from page 13 


greater above the joint: and also that pas- 
sive movement causes no sudden stab of 
pain.” ? 


Treatment 


HERE are various degrees of sprains, 

from the simple sprain, where the liga- 
ments are slightly affected, to the severe 
type, where there is great damage to mus- 
cles, tendons and ligaments. It is evident 
in the severe type of sprain that the symp- 
toms and signs are caused by injury to 
structures other than the ligaments. It is 
the torn nerves, bleeding capillaries and 
injured tendon sheaths which produce the 
pain and deformity. So, in considering 
the treatment for a sprained ankle, one is 
confronted with the same problem as is 
found in muscle injuries, i.e., the preven- 
tion or the removal of the effusion. If the 
individual is treated at the time the acci- 
dent occurs, the application of an ice bag 
or the placing of cotton wool around the 
joint and tight wrapping with an elastic 
bandage are indicated. This treatment is 
recommended to prevent further effusion 


1 Heald, C. B., Injuries and Sport. Oxford Press, 


1931. 
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into the tissue, since healing does not oc- 
cur until this hemorrhagic exudate is ab- 
sorbed, and the less the effusion the shorter 
the period of disability. The treatment 
is applicable in competitive sports where 
the coach or the physician is on the side 
lines ready for any emergency. 

When the injury is seen some time after 
the accident, the best procedure is to ap- 
ply heat, massage and bandages. 

Heat and Massage: The physiological 
effects of heat and massage in the treat- 
ment of sprained ankles will not be dis- 
cussed. The facts pertaining to these 
agents have been adequately described in 
the October and November issues of the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL. The techniques of 
applying heat and massage and the physio- 
logical results hoped for are similar for 
like conditions and for like tissues and or- 
gans. The space necessary to describe 
these agents can be better utilized to de- 
scribe in detail the techniques of bandag- 
ing joints. 

Bandaging: In the acute stage, while 
the patient is at rest, it is advisable to 
apply firm pressure with an elastic roller 
bandage. This maintains the foot in the 
correct position, rests the injured struc- 
tures and keeps the swelling from becom- 
ing excessive. The bandage can be easily 
removed each day for the application of 
heat and massage and for exercise. 
Tucker ? advises firm pressure with band- 
ages placed over lint soaked in some evap- 
orating solution, such as witch hazel or 
lotion plumbi cum opio. As soon as the 
patient is able to bear weight on the foot 
and to walk, an adhesive tape strapping 
should be applied. Most trainers and 
physicians have a special strapping which 
they have found to be useful. To those 
who are seeking a method of strapping to 
prevent ankle sprains and also to protect 
an injured ankle joint the following tech- 
niques will be found useful. The aim of 
all bandages used in preventing sprains or 
protecting injured joints should be to pre- 
vent the joint from goifig beyond its 
physiological limits. There are two fun- 
damental rules to be remembered in ap- 
plying protective bandages: 

1. In applying an adhesive bandage for 
this purpose, first, one must know the po- 
sition of the part at the time the injury 
occurred; and, secondly, the part must be 
placed and held in the opposite position 
while applying the bandage. To illustrate, 
if an athlete sprained his wrist while 
straight-arming an opponent, the position 
of the hand at the time the injury oc- 
curred would involve overeztension. The 
hand should then be placed and be held 
in the flexed position for the application 
of the adhesive bandage. 

2. After the part has been bandaged, 
if movement of the part allows tension on 
the injured ligaments and causes pain, it 





2 Tucker, W. E., Treatment of Ankle Sprains. The 
Lancet I1:XVI:848, Oct. 17, 1931. 
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indicates that the bandage has been incor- 
rectly applied to give protection. 

Ankle Adhesive Bandaging: Let us ap- 
ply these rules to the bandage to be placed 
on an athlete, the ligaments and other 
structures of whose ankle are still weak 
though there has been recovery from a 
sprain. 

The injury occurred while the foot was 
extended and inverted. The patient 
should sit upon a table at such a level 
that the injured foot can be placed on your 
knee. The full weight of the foot should 
be centered at the base of the little toe, 
which will force the ankle to become dor- 
sally flexed and everted, when the patient’s 
leg muscles will be relaxed. This position 
complies with our first rule. 

The Gibney bandage, or any other 
bandage which will hold the foot in this 
position, may be used. A bandage which 
has been devised by Dr. Charles Hutchins * 
is recommended, because he claims that 
during the twenty-three years he has used 
it no member of his teams has ever missed 
@ game on account of a sprained ankle. 
The method of application is as follows: 

1. Adhesive straps 11% inches wide are 
cut to lengths desired. 

2. The patient’s leg is placed in the po- 
sition described in the paragraph above. 

3. The first strap is carried from the 
inside of the calf, down over the instep, 
under the sole and back of the dorsum of 
the foot for secure anchorage. 

4. The second strap is exactly like the 
other except that it starts at the outer 
side of the foot. This strap balances the 
first, limiting eversion. 

5. The third strap is a stirrup passing 
under the heel, running up the leg and 
passing over the malleoli. 

6. The fourth is a circular strap which 
passes around the ankle over the narrow- 
est part. This strap pulls the other straps 
into contact with the tissues. 

During the entire time these straps are 
being applied the foot must be held in the 
position described. Some of the straps 
will only touch the heel and the leg, but 
the fourth strap will pull these straps in 
so that they adhere to the skin. When 
the ankle has been bandaged, the foot 
should be pulled downward and inward. 
If this movement causes pain, because of 
the pull on the weakened and injured tis- 
sues, it means the bandage has been incor- 
rectly applied. The strips of adhesive tape 
must take the force of the pull before the 
underlying tissues are affected. 

To apply bandages properly is an art— 
it requires anatomical knowledge and 
practice. 


Complications 


NE of the most common results of an 
. ankle sprain is tenosynovitis (inflam- 
mation of the synovial sheaths of the ten- 


* Hutchins, Charles, M. D., Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, July 21, 1927. 
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dons). 


At the ankle joint most of the 
tendons are provided with sheaths. In 
sprains of the joint these tendon sheaths 
are always injured. “They become con- 
gested and fibrin is deposited on the syno- 
vial surface. A slight tender swelling may 
be outlined, which often produces creak- 
ing sounds on movement.” ¢ 

This condition usually arises after the 
patient begins active movement. The 
common symptom in tenosynovitis is pain 
along the tendons after or during active 
movement. The tendons most often af- 
fected are those which pass behind the 
outer malleolus. Rest and immobilization 
are the only forms of treatment needed. 


Prognosis 


OW long, usually, is a person with a 

sprained ankle incapacitated? In 
order to answer this question two things 
must be known: (1) Is this the first time 
the joint has been sprained; and if not, 
how many previous injuries have there 
been? (2) What is the severity of the 
trauma as manifested by swelling, pain, 
etc.? Given these facts, one experienced 
in these injuries can prognosticate with 
great accuracy. 

Many people marvel at the recuperative 
powers of athletes with sprained ankles. 
An athlete may be carried off the field or 
gymnasium floor with a sprained ankle 
during one game and be back in the line- 
up at the next game. Whenever an ath- 
lete returns to the game in one week after 
an injury you may feel assured that his 
joint has been injured before. In individ- 
uals who have a severe primary sprain, it 
takes from three to four weeks for the 
ankle to become sufficiently comfortable 
for daily use, and a longer period for it to 
reach the point where the individual can 
participate in athletic competition. 

If an ankle has once suffered a severe 
sprain, the tissues never return to normal. 
The torn capillaries and nerves do not 
reunite, and the stretched tendons and 
ligaments seem to lose some of their elas- 
ticity. Therefore, in an individual whose 
ankle has been sprained several times 
there is less effusion and pathology pres- 
ent, and recuperation is rapid. “Walking- 
off a sprain” is possible only in cases 
where the part has been sprained many 
times. 

Athletes who play on college teams sel- 
dom are out of a game for any length of 
time because of a sprained ankle. This 
may be due to the fact that they usually 
have had many years of high school com- 
petition and, as a consequence, have usu- 
ally had several sprains of each ankle. 





* Tucker, W. E., of. cit. 


To recapitulate: 

1. A severe first sprain requires rest 
from athletic competition for from four 
to six weeks, depending on the severity 
of the injury. 

2. After an athlete has had several 
sprains, he should, if a protective bandage 
is properly applied, be able to return to 
practice in a few days. 


Conclusions 


O summarize the important points in 
the treatment of ankle sprain: 

1. Study the anatomical structure of 
the joint as depicted by drawings in an 
anatomy book or as shown on a skeleton. 

2. When there is injury to the joint, 
find out in detail the position of the foot 
at the time the injury occurred. 

3. Locate the area of swelling and pain. 

4. In cases of severe injury, x-ray the 
joint. 

5. If the injury is seen early, apply cold 
applications. 

6. Apply heat, massage, etc., as di- 
rected. 

7. Study carefully the rules on apply- 
ing bandages and be sure, when taping an 
ankle, that the bandage will protect the 
joint from further injury. 

8. If there is injury to the ligaments, 
remember that there must also be injury 
to the tendons; look for complications. 

9. Prognosis depends on whether the 
condition is primary or secondary. 


Azzi Ratem for Ranking 
Football Teams 


Continued from page 28 


for any conference game is: 


For Victory— 

100 plus 41 plus difference in score, not 

to exceed 19 points, plus coefficient of 

the opponent. 
For Defeat— 

100 minus 41 minus difference in score, 

not to exceed 19 points, plus coefficient 

of the opponent. 
For a Tie Game— 

100 plus 1% coefficient of Home Team 

plus ¥% coefficient of the opponent. 

At times, a team will have only three or 
fewer conference games. As a penalty, it 
is suggested that a grade of 100 for an ad- 
ditional mythical game be counted, unless 
such an addition would raise the team’s 
average rating. 

The 1932 rankings of the Intercollegiate 
or Western Conference are almost identi- 
cal with the rankings according to the 
percentage system, indicating that the 
schedules throughout were very well bal- 
anced. 

The first step in rating this conference 
was to determine the conference coeffi- 
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cient of each team. Remember that the co- 
efficient is the sum of a plus 6 for every 
conference game won, 0 for every tie game 
and a minus 6 for every conference game 
lost. 

Thus Michigan’s coefficient is plus 36; 
Purdue’s plus 30; Wisconsin’s plus 18; 
Ohio State’s plus 6; Minnesota’s minus 6; 
Northwestern’s minus 6; Illinois’ minus 
12; Chicago’s minus 18; Indiana’s minus 
18; and Iowa’s minus 30. 

The coefficient is not used for ranking, 
but is the value of a team’s strength as 
an opponent. 

Now, to find Michigan’s 1932 rating, we 
proceed as follows: For the Northwestern 
game, we start Michigan with 100 (Pre- 
liminary Rating), add 41 points for vic- 
tory, add 9 for points difference in score, 
and to this 150 points we add Northwest- 
ern’s coefficient of minus 6, for a final 
game rating of 144 points. 

For the Ohio State game, Michigan re- 
ceives 100 for Preliminary Rating, plus 41 
for victory, plus 14 for difference in score, 
plus 6 the coefficient of Ohio State, for a 
total of 161. 

For the Illinois game, Michigan receives 
100 for Preliminary Rating, plus 41 for 
victory, plus 19 for maximum difference 
in score allowed, plus Illinois’ coefficient 
of minus 12, for a final game rating of 148. 

We will find that Michigan’s rating for 
the Indiana game was 130, for the Chicago 
victory 135, and for the Minnesota win 
138. 

The total number of points for the six 
games is 856. The average per game is 
142.6 and this is the Azzrt Ratem confer- 
ence rating for 1932. 

The highest rating for any game played 
throughout the Big Ten season was the 
Michigan victory over Ohio State, which 
was worth 161. The second highest rating 
of the season was credited to Purdue for 
the one point win over Wisconsin. This 
was worth the rating of 160. 

The standing of the entire Western Con- 
ference is given below. 


Rank- Azzi 
ing Team W. L. T. Ratem 
1. Michigan ..... 6 0 O 1426 
2. Purdue ....... 5 0O 1 13876 
3. Wisconsin ..... 4 1 1 1238 
4. Ohio State ....2 1 2 1156 
5. Minnesota ....2 3 0 1024 
6. Northwestern .2 3 1 95.5 
Fs MRS srccdes 2 4 G@ 84.1] 
8. Chicago ...... 1 4 0 778 
9. Indiana ....... a oe 74.3 
wh Me Genesedcs 0 5 O 46.4 


It is to be remembered that high school 
football conferences may use the Azzi 
Ratem System for football ranking in ex- 
actly the same way as it is used for col- 
lege or university unions. If the confer- 
ence has fewer than six members, it will 
be found advisable to raise the numerical 
size of the coefficient unit. 
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_SHERMAN_ 


@ Ideal headquarters for your teams, when- 
ever they come to Chicago. 


@ Exceptionally comfortable beds with ex- 
tra long sizes specially for big men. 


@ Special “training menus”’ gladly arranged. 


@ Convenient to all transportation and 
places of amusement. 


@ Home of College Inn, featuring Ben Ber- 
nie and his orchestra. 
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